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that, as the bishop, the clergy, and the laity make up 
the Church, the cathedral, with its bishop’s church, 
will become the centre and representative of all the forces 
represented by the Church. He spoke of ‘‘a constitu- 
tional bishopric,’’ and claimed authority not as a suc- 
cessor of the apostles, but as a representative of the 
organic life of the community. Administrative unity, 
not the federation of Congregationalism, he claimed 
to be the best representative of the New England spirit. 
To show what he meant by the organic life of the com- 
munity he said: ‘‘I believe that this consciousness of 
organic life, though latent, is deep and strong in the 
people of Massachusetts. One of the most impressive 
religious ceremonies that was ever observed in the his- 
tory of our Commonweatlh was at the opening of this 
twentieth century. ‘The State House represented the 
spiritual centre; masses of people gathered at its base; 
from its dome sounded the trumpet-call in welcome to 
the new century; and Edward Everett Hale, that per- 
sonal embodiment of the spirit of New England, ex- 
pressed in earnest prayer and thanksgiving the senti- 
ments of the people. There was revealed the conscious- 
ness of the spiritual solidarity of the people, and it is 
that sentiment, strong and vital, I say, in the New Eng- 
lander, which welcomes the idea of the cathedral,—the 
expression in architectural form of the spiritual unity, 
wherein may be offered the spiritual ‘sacrifices of the 
whole people.” 
ed 


Two weeks since we published the appeal of Messrs. 
Long and Blackmar, chairman and secretary of the com- 
mittee to raise money for the building of the Edward 
Everett Hale House at the Hackley School. It is de- 
sirable that the money shall be paid over to the trustees 
of the school not later than the month of June. It is 
also desirable for the welfare of the school, for the repu- 
tation of the donors, and that a worthy memorial to 
Dr. Hale may be erected, that the contributions shall 
be promptly made and generous in amount. This me- 
morial will- be as lasting as anything which is likely to 
be erected in our day. It is well to provide for it now 
while Dr. Hale is still with us in full vigor and in the 
full tide of his activity. Let no one withhold his gift 
on the ground that the time has not yet come to cele- 
brate the services of Dr. Hale, nor with any supersti- 
tious feeling like that which sometimes prevents the 
making of wills in due time. Dr. Hale will live all the 
longer for any manifestation of respect, affection, or 
gratitude made while he can appreciate it. Moreover, 
Mrs. Hackley has devoted herself and her fortune to 
the enterprise with wonderful success, but she has ar- 
dently desired the sympathy and co-operation of Uni- 
tarians everywhere. She has not wished to make it 
wholly a personal enterprise, nor has Mrs. Goodhue, who 
has been associated with her in the work. 


ws 


Ir is announced that Rev. Earl M. Wilbur of Mead- 
ville, Pa., has accepted the appointment offered him 
as Dean of the new school for theological instruction 
and the preparation of young men for the ministry, to 
be established at Oakland, Cal. This appointment is 
is made possible by the generosity of Hon. Horace Davis 
and Mr. Francis Cutting, who, we are told, have made 
themselves responsible for the present, and to some ex- 
tent for the future expenses of the school. We hope 
soon to have a full and authoritative statement of the 
plans, purposes, and prospects of the institution. | Mr. 
Wilbur is a man of fine character, scholarship, and wide 
experience and culture for a man of his years. During 
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the last thirteen years he has shown absolute devotion - 


to his calling. His wife, the daughter of Dr. Thomas 
Eliot of Portland, Ore., and the grand-daughter of Dr. 
William G. Eliot of St. Louis, is in the line of apostolic 
succession, and will be able to create for the students 
a home life which will be not the least among their prep- 
arations for the ministry. 


= 


SoME very curious questions are raised by the benefi- 
cence of rich men. We have several score of overgrown 
fortunes in America. ‘The possibility of making them has 
come out of some temporary conditions of readjustment, 
of which men of superior sagacity have keen able to 
take advantage. They have foreseen coming events, 
and have laid their plans to guide the stream of tendency 
into their private preserves. These sagacious men have 
sometimes been villains and have robbed villanously, 
plotting openly or secretly for the spoliation of the pub- 
lic. But the men who have made vast fortunes have 
often been men of clean lives and of good intentions. 
Now great wealth coming suddenly to men either good 
or bad brings great opportunities for good or evil. Some 
of the wealth suddenly gained has been wasted in riot- 
ous living, to the detriment of the rioters and the degra- 
dation of the community. But much of this wealth, 
and some of it which was gained by methods that were 
not just or honorable, is now set to the task of doing 
good. It is certainly much better for the public that 
it shall be so used than that it shall be squandered with 
harlots and gamblers. But the very efforts, for instance, 
of Mr. Carnegie to dispose wisely of a fortune of two 
or three hundreds of millions of dollars reveals in a strik- 
ing way the incompetence of any individual to dispose 
of such an amount of wealth in useful ways. Ready- 
made institutions and methods of culture and benevo- 
lence which have no roots in antiquity, which never 
grew, and were not shaped for use by many contending 
forces, often perish in the using. 


Leaders and Boateit 


In all organizations and communities, even in some 
kinds of business, the mind of the public is confused 
by lack of any sharp distinction between the functions 
and qualifications of a leader and the powers and rights 
of a boss. Like all classifications, this one which differ- 
entiates the leader from the boss has marks which are 
sharply defined in typical cases, but which grow less dis- 
tinct as the two classes approach each other. As the 
differentiation between the leader and the boss has come 
under the law of evolution, it presents difficulties similar 
to those that arise in the studies of the naturalist. Ani- 
mals and vegetables are very unlike each other in gen- 
eral, and yet there isa line between them where it is next 
to impossible to say whether this specimen or that belongs 
on one side or the other. 

The leader and the boss may be evolved the one from 
the other, with reversions from the state of one to that 
of the other. Which came first in the order of society 
it is quite impossible for us to know, and not necessary 
to decide. But since history began we find the two 
classes, leaders and bosses, in government, in politics, 
in society, in the Church, and in the world of business. 
Making the best possible case for the leader and the worst 
possible case for the boss, we may say that the main 
difference between them is that the leader has great 
influence, but no power, while the boss has great power, 
but no influence. The leader guides the thoughts of men, 
offers rational incentives to hope, points out the way 


himself. 
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of health, of prosperity, of progress and the art of living, 
and furnishes ideas which make life seem larger and 
greatly worth while. The boss, looking out for his own 
advancement, his own power and success, and seeking 
to use others for his own advantage, governs and con- 
trols his fellow-men through the use of patronage, through 
the ability to cut off the means of comfort or livelihood 
of others, and sometimes through the belief that he is 
able to determine the temporal and eternal welfare of 
all those with whom he has to deal. 

The leader may or may not be an office-holder. in 
Chureh or State, the boss may or may not be an office- 
holder in any capacity, and yet the distinction commonly 
made would set the leader apart from all office, all arti- 
ficial control of his fellow-men, and all contact with the 
regulation of business. The boss, on the other hand, 
in the popular regard, is the one who works either through 
the holding of office or the control of offices. The leader 
guides, inspires, uplifts, and by personal influence and 
power takes his place at the head of any column of 
which he is a part. The boss deals with men through 
their selfish hopes and fears. In just so far as he dis- 
penses patronage to increase his influence he ceases to 
be a leader. In so far as his position in the commun- 
ity depends upon any artificial rank, station, or office, 
he ceases to be a leader. 

The temptation is always present from the lowest to 
the highest in all kinds of effort and association to use 
the visible means of influence and power in order to in- 
crease the importance and, as he may flatter himself, 
the influence for good of the one to whom patronage 
is a possible resource. Abraham Lincoln was tempted 
to be a political boss: he became a national leader. 
Some Presidents have been bosses by their control of 
patronage. The same thing may be said of public officers 
in all stations; and the meaning of reform in civil ser- 
vice is the taking away of the temptation to become a 
boss, and giving to every public man the inspiration 
to become a leader. Phillips Brooks was a leader. He 
scarcely knew the meaning of the temptations which 
may make out of a priest or a bishop a boss of the most 
pronounced type. Any man who believes that he has, 
or who claims to have any control of the keys that open 
the gates of the kingdom of heaven, becomes a boss the 
moment he uses his power, or his claim of power, to 
subject others to his will and make them serve his pur- 
poses. 

Benjamin Franklin, studying the laws of science, and 
especially of electricity, was a great leader. What he 
discovered he freely gave for the benefit of the world. 
He lived an honorable life and died comparatively a 
poor man, because he loved man more than he loved 
In our time a dozen men might be named 
who in business are bosses. They discover the forces 
of nature, and the laws of political action and then 
greedily use them, not for the public good, but for their 
own emolument. Public opinion, however, is becoming 
instructed in regard to these matters, and we begin to 
see the bosses somewhat eager to offset the adverse 
judgment of the people with good deeds which have no 
end but the public good. Of this class, of which the 
tribe will increase before this generation passes off the 
stage, Mr. Carnegie is at present the most conspicuous 
example. With many lets and hindrances, with some 


. defects of judgment and curious gaps in good intention, 


the process of evolution from the business boss to the 
leader of men is going on in the sight of the civilized 
world. While the world honors those who give back 
the spoils they won as bosses, it loves and admires still 
more that large and increasing band of gifted men who 
are bringing the knowledge of science to the rescue of 
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the poor, the sick, the lame, the halt, the blind, and are 
making all fresh discovery in science and the world of 
business subject to the service of the community. 


The Gospel of Work. 


John Stuart Mill says that the human faculties are 
called forth by action more than by words,—more at 
least than by words unaccompanied by action. Carlyle 
tells us that ‘‘there is a perennial nobleness and even 
sacredness in work. Were he never so benighted, for- 
getful of his high calling, there is always hope in a man 
that actually and earnestly works.’’ Gorton, in his 
‘Ethics,’ says that nothing can be more effective as 
a stimulus to mental action than the employment of the 
hand in honest labor. This is placing the matter of 
work in its right relation to the brain and thought. 

He only can work as nature does, ceaselessly and with 
perfect adaptation of means to an ideal, who has the 
perfection of nature in himself, working in and through 
him,—the will of the Divine Workman. ‘There is a great 
deal in that assurance of Jesus to the Jews,—‘‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.’’ Weare in the universe 
of a Workman. ‘The ideal man is the worker. Jesus 
is ideal because he has something to do and unflinchingly 
does it. It would be far better for us if we held, as most 
sacred, the six working days of creation rather than the 
seventh day of rest. Indeed this has got to come about, 
that work shall be more sacred than worship,—shall 
indeed be worship. Carlyle says in his ‘‘Past and Pres- 
ent,” ‘‘A man that can succeed in working is to me al- 
ways a man.”’ Whoever fails in work fails in becoming 
a son of the Infinite Worker,—the Designer, the Archi- 
tect, the Creator,—he whose life speaks in infinite and 
eternal toil. Gounod says, ‘‘Woe to him who finds not 
his highest reward in the act of creating.” He tells us 
that he is indebted to work for the happiest hours of his 
life, and for the only reward that life gives. Note the 
men that Jesus gathered about him, not so much a schol- 
arly band as ‘toilers,—fishermen and carpenters,—him- 
self a carpenter. We must never think of the Master in 
Galilee as one without a trade. Let us be sure that what 
he did he did well. ; 

Writers of history are beginning to comprehend this 
great truth,—that the industrial achievers have been the 
makers of civilization. Carlyle tells us once more that 
we must not forget that ‘‘The captains of the world have 
been the leaders of industry.’? American history ad- 
mirably illustrates this. Washington was a farmer: 
Jefferson was above all an industrialist. It was the 
power of these men and such men as workers, not as 
fighters, that shaped the federal republic. Honest 
work springs from the heart: it cannot be done without 
an intrinsic love for it. It is the honor and the love that 
are put into it that glorify the work. In this way and 
in this sense all labor may become religious. There is 
no dishonesty in deed that is not dishonesty in faith, 
hope, and love, and therefore irreligious. A recent writer 
says, and says it well: ‘‘According to a law of worship, 
a devotee can never rise above the God he worships. Soa 
man who devotes himself to art or to trade or the pro- 
fessions becomes identified with the principles embodied 
in the sciences and arts. If his work is done nobly, he 
becomes himself noble.’”’ We must get rid of the false 
sentiment that grades different ranks of work as more or 
less respectable. It is the cleanly and honest doing that 
gives rank to the task. Labor is destined to come to 
the front. President Roosevelt in his recent message 
says, “labor and capital,” instead of saying capital and 
labor, as we have always heretofore made the classifica- 
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tion. ‘‘When society comes to respect a"good carpenter 
or horseshoer more than a poor banker or preacher, 
a common laborer more than a gentle idler, then can we 
come to the end of a fallacy that is confusing the scale 
of social values and sapping society of its moral life.”’ 
The writer might as well have said religious life. It is the 
religious obligation of every one who bears the name 
‘“‘Christian’’ to learn to honor the honest doer and reject 
the ignoble pretender. We believe that we are passing 
rapidly and surely into an age that will exalt labor, 
and will make it not only more powerful, but more hon- 
orable than luxurious ease or abounding wealth, or the 
power to handle capital. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


New Church Buildings. 


The financial year of the Association which has just 
closed has been marked by an unprecedented activity in 
church building. No previous year has seen so many 
church buildings inaugurated, bought, or completed. 
In Maine an admirable new church was dedicated at 
Houlton on November 24. The chapel at Fort Fairfield 
was finished and ready for dedication when it was de- 
stroyed by fire last fall. The foundations have been 
preserved, and the society is ia hopes that it will be able 
to rebuild in the coming summer. Local resources are, 
however, severely strained, and the society will require 
outside aid if it is to accomplish its hopes. The excellent 
summer chapel at York, Me., was completed last spring 
and occupied during the summer. This enterprise has 
been upbuilt by the earnestness and devotion of a group 
of loyal Unitarian families at York Harbor, and partic- 
ularly by a committee of efficient ladies. : 


In Massachusetts several beautiful new churches are . 


rising. The societies at Leominster and Northampton 
are replacing meeting-houses destroyed by fire last spring, 
Both of these societies are rebuilding upon the old sites; 
and both are to have more expensive, attractive, and 
- convenient churches than they have heretofore enjoyed. 
At Northampton the new building of light brick is nearly 
on the lines of the old classic wooden structure, but with 
ampler proportions and with modern convehiences. At 
Leominster a beautiful design in stone has been adopted, 
and the church is nearly finished. The Church of the 
Disciples in Boston expects to begin the erection of the 
Clarke Memorial this summer. ‘The plans adopted call 
for the expenditure of about $70,000. The society in 
Braintree, Mass., has adopted plans for a church build- 
ing to cost about $20,000, and ground will soon be 
broken for this new structure. At Eastondale the lot 
is bought and the money in hand for the new chapel. 
The superb new church at Fairhaven is nearing com- 
pletion, and will certainly be not only the handsomest 
and most monumental church of our fellowship, but will 
rank with the most beautiful churches of the country. 
At Derby, Conn., the plans for the new building have 
been adopted which promise a convenient and attractive 
chapel. The society is, however, lacking about a thou- 
sand dollars in its building fund. If this can be made 
up, the work will go forward this summer, 

In the Middle States the new church at Montclair is 
nearly finished. It is an admirable design, and will ade- 
quately house this vigorous and self-supporting society, 
The splendid new church at Pittsburg was dedicated 
April 17. It has cost about $70,000, and Mr. Camegie 
has given it one of the finest organs in the country. The 
society is very much to be congratulated upon the taste 
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and skill of building committee and architect. The so- 
ciety in Flatbush has finished paying for its land, and 
expects to proceed at once with the erection of a build- 
ing to cost about $10,000. The society in Schenectady 
lacks $2,000 only before it proceeds to build. At Buffalo 
the plans are formulated for a fine new building. The 
down-town property has been advantageously disposed 
of, a public-spirited citizen has given the church one of 
the best corner lots in the residence section of the city, 
and an ample subscription has been raised in addition, 
so that a noble building is assured. 

In the Western department the handsome new church 
at Cleveland, on one of the finest lots on Euclid Avenue, 
is nearly finished and will be dedicated next month. 
The new society at Indianapolis has bought and occu- 
pied the old Presbyterian church which will give it ade- 
quate accommodations for some years to come. The 
new church at Evanston is practically finished, and isa 
capital piece of church architecture. It has cost about 
$10,000, and individual members of the congregation 
have added memorial windows and a fine organ. Ground 
has been broken for the new chapel and library for the 
Scandinavian society in the village of Hanska, Minn., 
and this will doubtless be pushed to completion in the 
coming summer. ‘The society in Pueblo, Col., has bought 
and occupied a building formerly occupied by the Epis- 
copalians. ‘The society in Des Moines has the subscrip- 
tion for the Hunting Memorial Church well advanced, 
and the societies in Bloomington and Moline, IIl., have 
rehabilitated their buildings at large cost. 

In the Southern department a chapel in the Highlands 
district of Louisville, Ky., has been built by the church 
in that city, and a chapel dedicated by the little society 
in White Oak, N.C. Plans are now making for the church 
so sorely needed by the society in Richmond, Va. This 
society is poor, and cannot, build adequately without the 
aid of the sister churches. Richmond is the gateway of 
the South, and it is important for the welfare of all our 
Southern work that the Richmond society should have 
a building of representative character. 

In the Pacific States department the new church in 
the rustic Gothic style at Hood River, Ore., was dedi- 
cated April 24. The society at Salt Lake City has built 
and occupied an admirable brick church costing about 
$10,000. The society in Redlands, Cal., under the vig- 
orous leadership of its young minister, is engaged in 
raising subscription fora building, and has assurance that 
the work can; go forward this summer. ~ 

SAMUEL A. Exsor. 


Current Topics, 


Wirx the formal transfer of the route and property of 
the Panama Canal Company to the United States last 
week the actual work of constructing the great waterway 
that is to connect the Atlantic and the Pacific and shorten 
the route between the eastern seaports of the United 
States and the markets of the Pacific by the coast line 
of a continent may be said to be fairly begun. Informa- 
tion of the legal act of transfer was received in Washing- 
ton on Wednesday of last week, and on last Tuesday 
Gen. George W. Davis, governor of the canal zone, left 
New York for Panama to take charge of the territory 
covered by the route. The work in immediate prospect 
will be in the direction of obtaining good sanitary con- 
ditions in the canal zone. The administration of the ter-_ 
ritory under American sovereignty, as outlined at a meet-_ 
ing of the Cabinet“on Wednesday of last week, will follow _ 
the general lines laid down in the Philippines government. 
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h Wui_e the Republican national committee is perfect- 
ing its arrangements for the impending campaign in 
what appears to be complete harmony, the contest for 
the Democratic nomination to the Presidency between 
Chief Judge Alton B. Parker of the New York Court of 
Appeals and William R. Hearst continues to grow in 
bitterness. On last Friday Mr. Hearst’s canvass met 
with a severe check in Connecticut, where the Demo- 
cratic State convention, after a spectacular outburst of 
political passions, instructed its delegation to vote as 
a whit for Mr. Parker. Two days before that Mr. 
Hearst had carried the convention in Iowa by more 
than 150 votes. In Washington the convention did not 
instruct for the editor of so-called ‘‘yellow journals,” but 
it is understood that the delegation elected stood 7 to 3 
in favor of his candidacy. 


APPREHENSION is felt at the State Department in 
Washington that the-revival of the dispute between 
Brazil and Peru concerning the possession of the Acre 
district, upon which both countries adjoin, may lead to 
armed complications between the two South American 
republics. The representatives of both governments are 
setting forth their respective contentions before the world. 
It is complained by Brazil that the Peruvian troops still 
remain in the disputed territory, contrary to mutual 
agreement; and on last Friday Mr. Thompson, United 
States minister to Brazil, informed the State Department 
that, if Peru shall refuse to withdraw her troops pending 
negotiations, Brazil would immediately resort to force 
to expel the Peruvians and would proceed to reprisals. 


md 


INTERESTING details concerning the successful outcome 
of the efforts of the Canadian government to obtain de- 
sirable immigrants for its vast stretches of agricultural 
country have been made in Ottawa and London recently. 
An army of commissioners of emigration have been sent 
by the Canadian authorities to many points in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France, whose duty it 
is to acquaint prospective emigrants with the agricultural 
advantages which Canada offers. This year the activi- 
ties of these commissioners have been so fruitful of re- 
sults that immigration into Canada up to the end of April 
from the United Kingdom indicates that Canada will 
obtain a greater share of highly desirable settlers than 
the United States for the year.{} Furthermore, the migra- 
tion of American farmers into Canada is reaching pro- 
portions highly ‘satisfactory toJ the government of the 
Dominion} 

Td 

WitH a rapidity of movement which has set all the 
calculations of the Russian commander-in-chief at naught, 
the Japanese are continuing their march into Manchuria. 
‘The battle of the Yalu on May 1 has been followed by 
the landing of Japanese armies in the vicinity of Pi- 
Tse-Wu and in the neighborhood of Port Adams, respec- 
tively north-east and north-west of Port Arthur. It was 
announced from Tokyo at the end of last week that Port 
Arthur had been cut off from communication by land 
and by sea. In the mean while newly landed forces 
evidently are proceeding northward, probably with the 
purpose of effecting a junction with the army of the Yalu 
under Gen, Kuroki. The Japanese captured Feng- 
Wang-Cheng on Friday of last week, and the Russians 
-at the beginning of this week began to withdraw from 
New-Chwang and to concentrate their forces in thefgen- 
eral direction of Mukden. 

Js 


Tue celerity and the terrible efficiency of Japanese 
military enterprise as disclosed by their success at the 
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mouth of the Yalu and the events that have followed 
that engagement have produced a profound impression 
upon the world. The crossing of the Yalu itself was a 
feat which, in the opinion of experts, has surpassed any 
operation of its kind in the history of civilized warfare. 
All the arrangements for that movement were marvel- 
lously complete, and were carried out with a rapidity 
and a smoothness which indicate that the Japanese com- 
manders are fully as competent on land as they have 
proved themselves upon the sea. ‘The fighting qualities 
of the Japanese soldier have also been demonstrated 
to be of the very highest order. It has been made evi- 
dent that Russia has gravely underestimated the mag- 
nitude of the problem which confronts her in the Far 
East. 
Je 


Ara gathering of friends of peace in London on Wednes- 
day of last week, William Randolph Cremer, secretary 
of the International Arbitration League, announced that 
the Nobel peace prize, amounting to $39,150, which had 
been awarded to him, would be invested as a fund, the 
income of which will be used by the league to promote 
the cause of arbitration. Mr. Cremer, who is a member 
of Parliament for Haggerston, commented in the course 
of his address upon the impressive fact that Alfred Nobel, 
who had made his fortune in the manufacture of dyna- 
mite, should have devoted such a large portion of it to 
the advancement of a propaganda for peace among na- 
tions; and he surmised that it was the wish of the donor 
of the prize that the money be devoted to furthering the 
cause rather than that it be appropriated to the private 
uses of the winner. 

a 


THE status of the papacy as a temporal power was in- 
dicated pointedly at the end of last week when the French 
government announced its decision to reject, both in 
substance and in form, the note of protest, against Presi- 
dent Loubet’s recent visit to Rome, which had been for- 
warded by the Vatican to all the Catholic powers. ‘The 
protest was the outcome of the displeasure of the states- 
men of the Vatican because of the recognition of the 
Quirinal which was implied by the visit to the King of 
Italy by the official head of a state hitherto classed as 
Roman Catholic. By its rejection of the note, the French 
government communicated to the Holy See its refusal 
to recognize the interests of the papacy in the question 
at issue. It is apprehended in the clerical camp that 
the abrogation of the Concordat will be the next? subject 
to engage the attention of the papal statesmen in their 
relation to France. 


Brevities. 


The flying ship is coming, 


The sleeping sickness in South Africa is said to be caused 
by. a microbe. Does this microbe haunt unventilated 
churches on Sunday morning? 


An English ‘‘divine”’ is reported as saying that people 
become Unitarian not only because they wish to live 
a broader life, but also, morally, a looser life! 


Dr. J. M. Pullman is quoted by a correspondent as 
saying, ‘‘We hold that the young should be taught, the 
divineness of life before they are taught the devilishness 
of it.” 


Students in colleges and universities do not as a rule 
go to church unless they are compelled to. They do 
not now, and they never did, excepting in cases where, 
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as in Moslem schools and some medieval universities, 
theology was the attraction which drew them. 


Let every lover of the song birds seek in all ways to 
protect them. They are the best friends we have in our 
fields and gardens. Many parts of the country are now 
sufering from the ravages of insects which the birds 
would gladly have destroyed if they had been protected 
and welcomed. Even birds of prey, like hawks and owls, 
do more good than harm by destroying vermin, 


The delightful series of Memories furnished to our 
columns sitice the beginning of last December must be 
broken off for the present because other and import- 
ant engagements make it impossible for Mr. Collyer to 
finish them at present. After a few weeks he hopes to 
begin again and finish the work. Those of our read- 
ers who have been the most familiar with Mr. Collyer’s 
remarkable career have been most delighted by these 
memories fresh and warm from the heart of one who 
has given a long life to the service of his fellow-men. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Passion Play at Oberammergau, 1905. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

The community of Oberammergau adopted a resolu- 
tion concerning a representation of the old Passion Play, 
“Die Kreuzerschule,” in the year 1905, in commemora- 
tion of the donation of the well-known ‘‘Kreuzergruppe,”’ 
a marble group of the ‘‘Crucifixion”’ by King Louis IT. 
in the year 1875. ‘The ‘‘Kreuzerschule”’ has been played 
like the other Passion Play in decennial performances. 
until 1825. Afterward the rector of the village, geist- 
licher Rath, Father Deizenberger, made a revision of the 
text, and with his improvements the play was repeated 
in 1875. For the performances of next year a catholic 
clergyman of Munich, Geistlicher Rath Hecher, has 
composed a new text on an entirely Biblical, intercon- 
fessional basis. The music of the drama is composed 
by another clergyman of Munich, Domvikar Muller. 
The performances take place at the great Passion stage, 
which will be arranged for this purpose, as the ‘‘Kreuzer- 
schule’’ does not require the large apparatus of the other 
regular plays. We suppose that the new drama will at- 
tract many visitors to the celebrated village in the high- 
lands of Bavaria. Cu. THOMASSIN. 

MunicH, BAVARIA. 


Wealth. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


Your striking editorial (April 7) on ‘‘The Advantages 
of Wealth” raises a question which it probably did not 
fall in your way to discern,—why rich people, even if 
they wish to make a useful use of their wealth, so sel- 
dom seem to know how to do it. Here is a cause worth 
while, the Tuskegee School,—one of the most prom- 
ising agencies for the solution of the grave negro prob- 
lem, but which is languishing for the help its providen- 
tial leader must leave his proper work to beg for the 
land over; and a multi-millionaire, of doubtless benevo- 
lent purpose, instead of writing it a check for five mill- 
ions, gives it a trifle over half a million. 

And how explain the seeming niggardliness of our own 
denomination, which I take to be proportionately the 
richest religious body in the world? One is loath to ascribe 
it to unwillingness to help the causes crying for support, 
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and yet it is almost harder to assume an ignorance of 
the need. But, whatever the explanation, the facts 
are all too plain. Can our body ever outlive, or live 
down, the shame of letting the New World die for lack 
of financial support? I do not recall the exact sum 
needed, but there are many groups of rich men among 
us any one of which could jointly have given that sum 
and never missed it. Then think of the pitiful sum 
offered year by year to the treasury of the American 
Unitarian Association which we call our one central 
missionary agency, and which is constantly telling of 
the work it must put aside for lack of means. Men who 
could individually give thousands of dollars are year 
after year content that the joint offerings of all our 
churches should be a beggarly sixty or seventy thou- 
sand dollars! 

It is still true that the poor and those of moderate 
means are the ones who support the great benefactions 
of the world, and Jesus was right when he spoke of the 
‘‘deceitfulness of riches’’; for not only do they shut the 
heart, but they blind the eyes of those who possess them, 
so that they know not what to do with them. What 
sight more pitiful than the effort of the rich in our great 
cities to find new follies on which to squander their money, 
some new device to get rid of it. 

I know of a poor man who finds frequent diversion 
in giving away an incorporeal fortune ranging from one 
to several hundred millions, and the things to be done 
crowd so thick upon him,— 


“So many worlds, so much to do, 
So little done, such things to be,’”— 


that he marvels that those who have the material sub- 
stance should seem so much at sea and so helpless to 
think how to bestow it. But perhaps—who knows ?— 
if he too had it, he might be as much at a loss. 
Oh, the deceitfulness of riches! B,D 
EpGEWwoop Park, Pa. 


Anniversary Hospitality. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

By special arrangement, reduced rates for rooms dur- 
ing anniversary week have been secured for delegates 
and their friends at the Commonwealth Hotel on Bow- 
doin Street. It is hoped that this new hotel, so near 
to the American Unitarian Association Building, may 
prove a desirable headquarters for delegates. 

Already rooms are being engaged. Reduced rates 
may be secured by addressing the proprietor of the 
Commonwealth, or by writing the secretary of the Hos- 
pitality Committee at 25 Beacon Street, who will answer 
all inquiries. 

The hotel has an excellent café, conducted on the 
European plan. Delegates from a distance will be ac- 
commodated at luncheon each day at the Bulfinch Place 
Church, within easy reach of the Commonwealth. Mem- 
bers of the Alliance Branches of our Boston and suburban 
churches will be in attendance at the luncheons. ‘Tickets 
for these luncheons should be secured at Room 3 in the 
American Unitarian Association Building before going 
to Bulfinch Place. This Hospitality Room will be open 
throughout the week, for the comfort and convenience 
of delegates. Many churches pay the expenses of their 
delegates. It is the desire of the Hospitality Commit- 
tee to encourage this custom, and to co-operate with 
the churches by reducing the expense. 

The anniversary programme is full of inspiration for all. 
The disheartened find hope, the over-confident measure 
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their strength anew, the indifferent are quickened to life. 
May we not hope for an increased representation of all 
our churches? 

For the Hospitality Committee, 


CLARA B. BEATLEY, Secretary. 
———— 


St. Louis in April. 


“All over the Exposition grounds were most tempting suggestions of beauty to 
come, — headless horses, human torsos awaiting the arms and legs that are in the shop, 
wings ready for bodies not yet arrived, and groups ready to be grouped.’’— Unity. 


Headless horses, human torsos 
Waiting arms and legs to be, 
Wings detached, and groups dissevered,— 
Chaos, welter, anarchy! 
Yet each shard a shred of beauty, 
Every curve a sweep of grace; 
Wings,—they hint the coming angel; 
Arms,—they prophesy a face. 


In a way and in a moment 

All predestined they shall meet, 
Mated, wedded, in the glory 

Of the Master’s will complete; 
Every limb achieve its gesture, 

Every torso find its soul, 
Every cluster acts its drama 

In the meaning of the whole. 


What that meaning knows the Master: 
To reveal the Son of Man, 

Toiler of the million fingers 
Shaping Nature to his plan; 

Man the Gardener, Man the Thinker, 
Man the Singer of the Song, 

Man the Teacher, Man the Brother, 
Man the Righter of the Wrong. 


As I look, the vision widens; 
Vanishes the city fair; 
Round lie History’s vast horizons 
Strewn with symbols of despair,— 
Here the limb and there the torso, 
Twinless wings and hands and feet. 
Ruin, is it? Nay, the Master’s 
Glory of Man Incomplete! 
—Waulham C. Gannett, in Unity. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


J XXIII: 

On my welcome home I must not linger: that was all 
the heart could. desire. I will venture to say also that 
my rest and re-creation was a good investment. Such 
sermons as I could preach did not make me sick of heart. 
I found also that the purpose to build was no ‘‘will-o’- 
the-wisp,” but a steadfast purpose. Subscriptions were 
made large and generous: the building committee was 
chosen, and the architect. And the story was told— 
I will not youch for it—that the committee instructed 
him to measure the largest Protestant church in the 
city, and draw the plans for ours a foot longer and 
a foot wider. I say I do not vouch for that story. The 
plans were drawn, and the architect reported that the 
foundation on which the northern tower must stand 
was not safe. The mother church on the South Side 
had built a tower on such a foundation, and it had sunk, 
bringing a part of the wall down with it. So great piles 
were driven down for our north tower, to make all safe 
and sound. The corner-stone was laid in August, 1867; 
and then our temple grew as grows the grass. No labor 
troubles or in the board. As I sit here I hear only the 
sounds of the workmen. The wisest and best master- 
builder in the city, to my own mind, George Chambers, 
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a member of the church, saw to the upbuilding. He 
was not a rich man; but, when the board called for his 
bill, he said, ‘‘There is no bill: this is my subscription.” 
There was but one man hurt, a laborer, whose shoulder 
was bruised by a stone. ‘The chairman of the committee 
sent him home and told him to stay there until he was 
well, and his wages would be paid. Many weeks passed 
before Mrs. Hubbard thought it was time to look him up, 
and sent a man to see how he fared, who reported that 
he had been well some weeks, but had not felt like 
reporting for work, only well enough to draw his wages, 
for which he sent his wife. 

Our sister church, Orthodox Congregational, on the 
next corner to ours had built a beautiful edifice, and 
had set a fine fragment from Plymouth Rock over the 
main doorway. This was all right, but we must also 
have a stone of memorial to set over our main doorway. 
I mused and pondered about that stone quite a while; 
and then one day the idea flashed on me that I must 
write to a lady, a member of our church, who was stay- 
ing at Geneva in Switzerland, and ask her if it was pos- 
sible to procure a stone from the very spot on the hill 
above the city where Servetus, our faithful martyr, 
stood when he was burnt by the fiat of Calvin, and send 
it over to set above the main doorway of the new church. 
She saw the proper authorities, and they gave her leave, 
as she told me, most cheerfully to take the stone; and, 
when she went with a man to do the delving, there was 
quite a company assembled, who gave her a cheer. 
They also were glad to have the stone sent over to stand 
for a memorial in the church built by those of the faith 
their martyr died to maintain as he had lived. It came 
to us safe and sound, and was duly set over our main 
doorway, with the inscription, ‘‘Champel, 1553.” And 
I may mention the fact, before I pass on, that in the great 
fire which so soon laid our beautiful church in ruin the 
stone was not touched, or a large space of the wall, 
where it continueth unto this day. 

It was indeed a beautiful church, and good as hands 
could make it. The first purpose was to build the front 
and the side walls of stone and the back of brick which 
would come cheaper. I did not like this, but would 
love to see the back stone also, and, as we say, all of a 
piece; and there were others of my mind. So the vote 
was like to be about even when one said: ‘‘Suppose the 
Lord should come up from the lake. The first thing he 
would see would be the brick back, and he would not 
like it.’ It was only a bit of humor, a feather-weight, 
as it were; but it turned the scale. I see the lovely in- 
terior of the great audience-room across the mists of 
thirty-two years, the wood-work blended of butter- 
nut and black walnut, the roof azure, set with stars; 
but the stars were a mistake and, I am real sorry to say, 
a sham, the only false note in the fine harmony. They 
were stuck on I know not how, but still remember how 
after some time there would here and there one get loose 
and come teetering down like butterflies on the congre- 
gation. 

In the summer of 1869 the church was dedicated. 
Dr. Bellows came from New York to preach the sermon, 
with quite a gathering of the brethren from far and wide 
to take some part in the services. The church was of 
one mind,—that I should write a hymn of dedication. 
I had never done such a thing. Still, the hymn was 
written, and, as the Scotch say, I thought it ‘‘was no 
that bad.” You will find it in our service and hymn 
book if you care to look it up. I use it once a year 
when we open the church after the summer vacation, 
but at no other time, and was glad some years ago when 
Dr. Hunter, then the minister of the great Congregational 
church in Glasgow, but now of the Weigh House Chapel 
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in London, wrote to ask me if he might print the hymn 
in a book he was compiling for his church. I was glad 
to give him the liberty. It is also in an Episcopal 
collection used in England. Dear friends, pardon the 
toot once more. It was my first venture, my first-born 
in this sort, and I may plead I have only written one 
more: that was for the restoration after the great calam- 
ity,—the Chicago fire. 

Dr. Johnson said of Dr. Watts’s hymns, ‘‘He has done 
the best where no man has done well.’’ And I am sat- 
isfied to think I did my best, while Gabriel could do no 
more. It was a grand sermon and a noble service. 
The church, still in her youth of ten years, had subscribed 
generously when we set out to build, and, when the fund 
was exhausted, built by faith, which was not exhausted; 
and the order was made for a subscription on the day 
of dedication. The committee saw Dr. Bellows about 
this and the debt which must be reduced and would be 
on that day; and toward the close of his great discourse 
he took hold of the question as he only could, and set 
the people a-fire. I have witnessed no such fervor in 
all these years for this purpose as on that day. It was my 
lot to stand up before them to say such words as came to 
me, and report the subscriptions. They pelted me with 
them large or small, and the small, as I well knew, 
large for the givers, bless them! I had wanted every 
man, woman, and child to take part and lot in the good 
work, and I think this was done that morning. Quite 
a number who had given gave again. Good men were 
there from the mother church, gave nobly, and some 
Methodists from the church near at hand. Saints and 
sinners were all of one mind; and I mention the sinners, 
because I still remember one man I loved for his man- 
fulness, but could not quite call him a saint. He gave 
a large subscription, and, when we made the second rally, 
called out a thousand dollars more. This was a sur- 
prise to me. I met him on the street soon after, and 


thanked him. ‘‘Do you know,” he said, ‘‘why I chipped 
in again?’’ ‘‘Yes,”’ I said. ‘‘It was because you have 
a big heart.”’ ‘‘Not at all,’ he answered cheerily. ‘‘But 


when Dr. Bellows got that air ship in the storm [meaning 
the church], you know, and said, ‘Will you let her go 
down under her load?’ I said, ‘I will be [something 
very bad] if Idofor one.’ SoI gave the other thousand.”’ 
And I hoped the angel of the records missed or left 
out the bad word. I have no idea how far we should 
have gone that day when the doctor said to me: ‘‘Stop 
now, and sit down. They have done enough. In all 
conscience do not ask them for any more money.’’ So 
I sat down. We sang,— 


“From all that dwell below the skies.”’ 


The great and good man—for he was both, and among 
the greatest and best I have known—gave us the bene- 
diction, and we went on our way rejoicing. They had 
subscribed about sixty thousand dollars! The records 
of the church were all lost in the fire, so that I cannot 
give the figures. I notice in a book printed in England 
the amount is given of seventy thousand, but I think 
this is not true. 

I saw a picture some years ago in a gallery which 
blends with the memory of our brave, new church. In 
the foreground was a pretty farmstead almost mint 
new, and in the background a log house on the edge of 
the clearing, deserted and almost hidden in wild pines. 
There was only one human figure in the picture, the 
good man of the farmstead, leaning on a rail fence and 
looking at the log house with the light in his eyes, the 
tender light of the days that are dead. ‘That was once 
hisShouse, as I read the story, where he came long ago 
with his newly wedded wife to make a home, and there 
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their children were born and raised; and the memories 
of the old home thronged in his heart as he leaned on 
the fence. So there was a touch of tender regret in 
our hearts I think, or know rather, when we were homed 
in the large and good new church. The old home, to 
be sure, was not deserted: it was bought and occupied 
by the Baptist society whose smaller church we rented 
for our first services; and my small boy was much inter- 
ested when they put down what he called their bath- 
tub. Yet it was still our old home where we ‘‘had such 
good times,’’ while we were proud of the new one. That 
was all the heart could desire, with a much larger con- 
gregation, and all the room we wanted for every pur- 
pose. Yet, as I sit here this morning, I see the first 
home in the tender light of the days that are dead, not 
with sorrow, but with thanksgiving, for the good times 
in the span of the ten years. 

Two good and fruitful years were given us in the new 
church, in which I for one certainly began to feel very 
much at home, and then the great calamity fell on our 
city when the church and the homes were whelmed in 
the common ruin,. This memory I must touch at a 
later time. 


For the Christian Register. 
Dedication Hymn. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


Unto thy temple, Lord, we come 
With thankful hearts to worship thee, 
And pray that this may be our home 
Until we touch eternity,— 


The common home of rich and poor, - 

Of bond and free, and great and small; 
Large as thy love forevermore, 

And warm and bright and good to all. 


And dwell thou with us in this place, 
Thou and thy Christ, to guide and bless! 
Here make the well-springs of thy grace 
Like fountains in the wilderness. 


May thy whole truth be spoken here, 
Thy gospel light forever shine, 

Thy perfect love cast out all fear, 
And human life become divine. 


Auguste Sabatier: A Biographical Sketch. 


BY LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON, 


Auguste Sabatier, the author of the recently pub- 
lished ‘‘Religions of Authority and the Religion of the 
Spirit,’’ was born in 1839, in Vallon, a village of that 
Cévennes country through which, later, Robert Louis 
Stevenson travelled with a donkey. His home, ‘‘Many 
barn floors’’ (Mas des atres), was one of those ancestral 
fortress-farmsteads which keep alive in Southern France 
the memory of the Huguenot wars, and of that Canis- 
sard outbreak which Stevenson so graphically describes. 
The boy’s brilliant promise, even in his village school, 
redeemed him from the farm, and in preparatory school 
and university he ranked easily first, distinguishing him- 
self especially in the classic languages. In later years 
the range of his learning was phenomenal, and the work 
of his life was in theology; but its recreation was the 
classics, and on his dying bed, amid intolerable pain, 
he reread the Greek Testament, which he knew by heart, 
and began a critical study of the Odyssey. 

His career was one of unbroken triumph until his 
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thirty-first year. His thesis for Bachelor of Divinity 
(on “‘Jesus of Nazareth”) won him national reputation, 
that for the doctorate (‘‘The Apostle Paul’’) made him 
known in Europe and America. One of the picturesque 
incidents of his career was the ‘‘theological tournament,” 
in which he m:intained the latter thesis against three 
of the theological giants of the day. It was in the Uni- 
versity of Strasbur8, to which he had lately been nomi- 
nated by Guizot, their minister of public instruction. 
Pitted against such men as Bruch, Colani, and Reuss, 
the co-founder of the Reuss-Grifian theory of the Pen- 
tateuch, this young David carried away the victory 
over the three Goliaths, and won Continental renown 
even before his book was published. 

An this moment of triumph fell the sudden tragedy 
of his life. His gifted young wife died. He enshrined 
her memory in the dedication of his book,—a page which 
can be compared only with Rénan’s dedication of the 
“Vie de Jésus” to his sister Henriette. 

Swiftly followed the war with Prussia, the more 
painful to him because of the warm friendships he had 
formed during his graduate studies in Basle, Bonn, 
Erlangen, Tiibingen, and Heidelberg. When Stras- 


burg was invested, Sabatier offered his services to the - 


French artillery; and, his offer being declined, he served 
through the war under the red cross, a number of his 
students, and even several from the University of Ge- 
neva, joining his ‘‘Huguenot ambulance,’’ with which, 
it is interesting to note, the gifted philanthropist, Mlle. 
Sara Monod, was associated. 

On the declaration of peace the German government 
offered M. Sabatier a chair in the university, but he could 
not serve the conqueror of his country. For his coun- 
try’s sake, however, he remained in Strasburg, and 
here comes another picturesque incident. He had 


opened private classes in French literature, which nat- . 


urally proved immensely popular. ‘The authorities, 
however, looked askance upon a course not precisely 
tenditig to the ‘‘Germanization”’ of Alsace; and a lect- 
ure on the influence of French women upon literature, 
in which the young professor indulged in some compari- 
sons unfavorable to German women, was promptly an- 
swered by notice to quit the province in twenty-four 
hours. His lady friends packed his effects, half the 
city accompanied him to the station with acclamations 
and flowers, and he carried away with him a bronze AL. 
sacienne, the gift of the women of Strasburg. Ever 
after this bronze figure stood upon his study table. 

Then followed years of loneliness and struggle, while 
he was laboring in Paris with Lichtenberger, another 
Strasburg exile, by free lectures in theology and other 
sciences, to make good to France in some degree what 
she had lost in losing the Strasburg University. Ease 
and reputation were offered him in a professorship in 
Lausanne University; but in the hour of her humiliation 
he would serve only France, whatever his poverty and 
obscurity. In 1877 the reward came. The French 
government created in the University of Paris a school 
of Protestant theology, of which Sabatier was a leading 
professor and, for years before his death, dean. 

From this time all was bright. He remarried and 
became the father of a son and two daughters. He 
attained high official station on the superior council of 
education, became a director of the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, in which also he held a chair, and moulded po- 
litical opinion through his editorial connection with 
that greatest of French daily papers, Le Temps. He 
awoke enthusiastic admiration, almost adoring love, 
in all who came in contact with him,—students, liter- 
ary men, politicians, pastors, priests. Yet he ever 
retained the almost rustic simplicity of his early days, 
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and in the light of popularity and success his piety was 
of the sane and artless character of the years of obscur- 
ity in Paris, when he was superintending Pastor Ber- 
sier’s Sunday-school and helping Madame de Pressensé with 
her Christmas trees in the Chaussée du Maine. 

His literary activity was prodigious. Every morning 
he went early to Le Temps office; and, after making him- 
self acquainted with telegrams and exchanges, he wrote 
the ‘‘leader”’ which, telegraphed at once to every Euro- 
pean capital, would set the tone of European opinion 
respecting France. After lecturing in the theological 
school he returned to correct his proof. At least one 
more lecture followed, in the Faculty or the Sorbonne, 
and then came the writing of his weekly political article 
for the Journal de Genéve, his literary department for the 
Révue Chrétienne, one of his countless encyclopedia 
articles or pamphlets, the preparation of his lectures 
or a chapter in one of his many books. His house was 
besieged by friends and the members of his students’ 
club, all of whom were sure of his unerring sym- 
pathy. 

His physical man hardly explained the enthusiastic 
admiration which he almost instanteously inspired. 
Excessively near-sighted, with features which one of 
his friends has likened to a defaced coin, with a strong 
Southern accent and almost countrified manner, he had 
only to open his lips, and all hearts were penetrated with 
his charm. 

Unquestionably he burned the candle at both ends, 
by the high pressure of his work and the breadth and 
intensity of his sympathies. When he came back to 
Paris after the long vacation of 1900, and was called 
to deliver eulogies upon two of his lifelong friends, 
he felt that his strength was waning. ‘‘Thy day’s work 
is done,’”’ he sadly said. Vet the months that followed 
were months of marvellous activity. He pushed for- 
ward to the last word the momental work upon which 
he was engaged,—the posthumous work just published,— 
and prepared in advance his periodical contributions, 
proposing in late winter and spring to take a three months’ 
holiday, going with his wife to visit their married daugh- 
ter in Cairo, and thence to the Holy Land. ‘The revi- 
sion of the book which was to crown the labors of his 
life he postponed to his return. It was done by his’ 
literary executors, Prof. Ménégoz and Pastor Roberty, 
who, however, shrinking from the task of revising his 
first draft of the book, contented themselves with veri- 
fying his numerous citations. ‘The book was published 
precisely as he left it. 

Though when he laid down his pen upon the last word 
of his book he said to his wife, ‘‘My work is done, I may 
die now,” he did not expect to die; and his papers show 
that he had planned much work for the years to come. 
But he took to his bed immediately after giving one 
more lecture, and died April 12, 1901, on the very day 
on which he had expected to enter Jerusalem. 

His funeral, both in Paris and Vallon, was an ovation, 
Of the ‘‘third class,’ its ornaments were the friends of 
every order who attended it. When, a year later, men 
of all shades of political and religious opinion placed 
a monument over his grave, more than seven hundred 
persons of distinction gathered in the little family bury- 
ing-ground in remote Vallon. His successor, Dean 
Stapfer, pronounced his eulogy, the mayor’s adjunct 
brought the tribute of the municipality, Prof. Viénot, 
his Sunday scholar and theological pupil, at whose in- 
stallation in the Faculty Sabatier made his last public 
address, spoke for the university. Students of Paris 
and Montauban laid their wreaths upon his grave; and 
his son-in-law, Abel Chevalley, editor of Le Temps, 
spoke in the name of the paper. Perhaps the best brief 
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description of Auguste Sabatier was that of the obituary 
in Le Temps, immediately after his death,—‘‘The tireless 
worker of a well-filled day.” 


For the Christian Register. 


Godward. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


Our angels are importunate. 
When we will not keep the path 

For any gleam of golden gate 

i Nor chant of cloudy choir, 

A stinging grief they use for goad: 
Their love is sharp as wrath. 

They scourge us up the heavenly road 
With whips of woven fire. 


Suggestions from a Jew. 


BY. S. P. FRANK. 


Spain at the end of the fifteenth century, like Russia 
to-day, was guilty of the vain ambition to make one 
mighty Church and State that may conquer the earth, 
To carry out this aim, Spain then, like Russia now, 
viewing the Jews as.an obnoxious lot, determined to get 
rid of the Jews. How Spain carried out her design, his- 
tory reports fully. But history does not show that any 
part of the Church at that time raised its voice of protest 
against Spain’s inhumanity, as the Christian ministers 
of the United States did recently, condemning Russia’s 
outrages committed under the cloak of religion. 

The Christian awakening in this country in behalf of 
the persecuted Jews testifies that they, more than the 
Christians of other lands, sympathize with the follow- 
ing prayer by Paul: ‘‘Brethren, my heart’s desire and 
prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be saved. 
For I bear them record that they have a zeal of God.” 
(Romans x.) Russia and Roumania differ from Paul 
when they do their utmost to exterminate the Jew. 

The New Testament teaches, ‘‘Bless them which per- 
secute you’’; and this the Russian Jews fulfill to the let- 
ter when praying in their synagogues—on the Sabbaths 
and festivals—for the welfare of the czar and his govern- 
ment, which treats the Jews as outcasts. Let the world 
testify who are the practising Christians, whether the 
catholic Jews or the uncatholic Russians? 

The general attitude of Christianity toward Judaism 
has heretofore been, and in Russia is still, as that of 
a strongly developed daughter doing her utmost to bring 
her stooping old mother into submission, to her way of 
thinking. 

The Greek Orthodox Church treats its aged mother, 
Judaism, as a nuisance, and is contriving any means 
thinkable to hasten her mother’s death. 

The question may well be asked, Will the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant wings of the Church not take 
up the cry that American Christians have started against 
Russia’s attempt at religious matricide ? 

The Jews of Russia and Roumania in this age are in 
the same predicament they were in the time America 
was discovered. The Jews as a people have lived to 
see Spain’s decadence; and it is safe to predict that the 
Jews will outlive the present Russo-Rumanian conspir- 
acy against them, concerning whom Scripture warns, 
“Touch not mine anointed, nor do no evil to my proph- 
ets." Be the Jewish status ever so gloomy, a redeeming 
power must, will, show up, Will the Church hasten to 
become the redeeming angel in the present Jewish crisis? 

What can the Church do? Let the Church, for the 
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sake of humanity, admit that its past policy of trying 
to convert Jews into nominal Christians has‘not benefited 
the Jew nor Christendom. The moral standing of the 
Jew in the religious world—judging from Jewish literat- 
ure—proves the Jew superior to the heathen, and there- 
fore deserves to be recognized by the Church as higher 
in rank than the infidel. pe . 

As much as Christianity is necessary to the Gentiles, 
the Jews, for their spiritual upliftment, require just as 
much Judaism. Under existing circumstances, the Jews 
cannot be satisfied with anything else than the living 
root of Christianity, which is Judaism. 

For the sake of peace let the Church in this respect 
follow the example of its sister, Science, by turning away 
from the past when the more living present shows the 
past to have been in error. It will thus realize that to 
have Judaism exterminated would be as great an injury 
to the Church as to the Jews, because by absorbing Juda- 
ism it would dry up its living root, which ultimately 
would prove detrimental to the spirit of both Christian- 
ity and Islam. 

Taking this view-point, the Church will be able to 
admit that the Jewish people suffer no more for their 
own sins than Jesus suffered martyrdom for his sins. 

As Jesus died at Calvary and lives to the world, so the 
Jew, martyred at Kishineff and numerous other places, 
still lives, suffering, but conscious of the following, ‘For 
he that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of his eye” 
(Zech. ii. 8). 

The Jew, holding on to his faith as to a rock, with the 

waves of a sea dashing against him, has the only com- 
fort of Job, namely: ‘‘For I know that my redeemer 
liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
Caren’ '(Xix. 25). 
_ Let the Church therefore hasten to bring on that 
‘Jatter day’’ by taking measures to put a halt to 
Jewish persecution in the name of Christianity as hap- 
pened at Kishineff last Easter. The Church, being the 
power behind all European thrones, can help to relieve 
Jewish distress more than any other earthly power if 
it would determine once for all that the Jew can be as 
religious as the Christian, although worshipping in a 
synagogue; for so did Jesus the Christ. Let the Church 
throughout the world renounce as a damning heresy, 
blood accusations against Jews for ritual purposes. Or, 
if there be any doubt about the question, is it not incum- 
bent upon the Church, for the sake of humanity, to call 
a conclave, and have this matter determined once for 
all? 

To bring the world nearer to that day, when God 
‘shall stand at the latter day upon the earth,” the Church 
must realize that it is strictly the duty of every priest 
throughout the world to so preach and teach the gospel 
to children and to all that Jesus’ belief in ‘‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself’? should become every man’s prac- 
tice, and that all conduct contrary to this standard shall 
be branded as barbaric and punishable by excommuni- 
cation from the Church; ‘‘for not the hearers of the law 
are justified before God, but the doers of the law.”’ 

New York City, 


Spiritual Life. 


All nature, with one voice, with one glory, is set to 
teach you reverence for the life communicated to you 
from the Father of spirits.—John Ruskin. 


ws 


It seems as if the human mind were intended to go 
ou forever learning new truths which only led to new 
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mysteries. Perhaps the mysteries are the hand of the 
Infinite beckoning his children onward toward himself.— 


A. W. Gould. 
P 


Each man must seek and find truth for himself and 
in his own way, and only that truth which he finds and 
makes his own has any value to him or affects his char- 
acter. Mere assent or unwilling consent to what others 
believe to be truth is utterly valueless to him.—Wzalhiam 


D. Little. 
& 


It is the province of character to adapt circumstance 
to noble results, though God is more merciful to us than 
we often are toourselves. We help others so much more 
when we do not disconcert them by our own ills, which 
grow small when we do not worry over them.—Kate 


Gannett Wells. 
wt 


Your peculiar religious views and mine may not be 
able to inspire with courage the faint-hearted or to endow 
the weak with power to withstand temptation; but your 
willingness to give yourself for the furtherance of some 
noble end, and to sacrifice your personal convenience 
in its service,—that it is which will have power to lift 
up the fallen and to give new life to those who have 
fainted by the way.—F. C. Southworth. 


Che Pulpit. 


Dagon and the Ark." 


BY REV. THOMAS STARR KING: 


When the Philistines took the ark of God, they brought it into 
the house of Dagon, and set it by Dagon. And when they of Ash- 
dod arose early on the morrow, behold, Dagon was fallen upon his 
face to the earth before the ark of the Lord. And they took Dagon, 
and set him in his place again. And when they arose early on 
the morrow morning, behold, Dagon was fallen upon his face to 
the ground before the ark of the Lord; and the head of Dagon and 
both the palms of his hands were cut off upon the threshold; only 
the stump of Dagon was left to him.—1 SAMUEL v. 2-4. 


A battle had been fought between the Hebrews and 
the Philistines who lived on the borders of the Medi- 
terranean, in the south-west of Palestine. It was a very 
disastrous battle for the Israelites. Thirty thousand 
of their troops were slaughtered, and the two sons of 
their chief magistrate, Eli, were among them. More- 


‘over, the ark of the covenant, the most sacred posses- 


sion of the Jews in Palestine, was taken by the foe and 
carried in triumph into Ashdod, one of the prominent 
Philistine cities. 

There it was deposited as a trophy in the great temple 
of Dagon. The word ‘‘Dagon”’ signifies fish; and the 
idol-god, Dagon, in the temple of Ashdod, was repre- 
sented as human in the upper members and a fish in 
the extremities. There was also a large temple in honor 
of Dagon in the Philistine city of Gaza. Samson, you 
will remember, was brought, blind and shorn, into that 


‘temple on one of the festival days of the idol-worship, 


and pulled down the roof of it. The ancient Assyrians 
were of kindred stock with the Philistines, and from 
their wonderful cities, recently disentombed, carvings 
and gems have been taken, and have been sent to the 


* Printed by request of “ one of the old guard,” 
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British Museum, representing an idol-figure, half-fish 
and half-man, whose worship must have sprung from 
ideas similar to those which the Philistines embodied 
in their monstrous deity: ‘ 

We are apt to associate idolatry with gross ignorance 
and a very low stage of civilization. Perhaps you in- 
stinctively decide that the Philistines must have been 
a wretchedly degraded race, since their worship was offered 
to such a repulsive shape as Dagon. But in the days 
to which the early chapters of the book of Samuel 
refer they were superior to the Hebrews in their art, 
industry, and learning. The book of Judges shows that 
conclusively. 

You will be less likely to be surprised at this state- 
ment if you bear in mind that it was not the carved shape 
of Dagon which the Philistines worshipped. That shape 
was an expression of certain conceptions of the vital 
forces in nature. The fish was the chief symbolfof the 
fruitfulness and bounty of nature to many of the an- 
cient peoples, especially to those who lived on the bor- 
ders of the sea. And in the image of Dagon the Philis- 
tines possibly combined a representation of the quick- 
ening power of the sun and the opulence of the earth. 

In the old idolatries the essential meaning was nat- 
ure-worship. The pagan intellect was not possessed 
by the conception of an intelligence distinct from nat- 
ure which created the world and ruled it. And it did 
not revere a Holy Will behind nature to which every 
heart and conscience owes allegiance. Powers half- 
impersonal that play through matter, powers that can 
be induced by national offerings to befriend a nation 
against its foes, powers that are indifferent to human 
character, but are made friendly, appeased, and _ pro- 
pitiated: by stately rituals and ample sacrifices,—these 
were the objects represented in idol-forms by the early 
heathen races, these were the conceptions which their 
temples and forms of worship embodied and convey. 

The Philistines did not believe that the physical idol, 
Dagon, was anything other than a carved image of wood 
or stone. They attributed no vitality or sanctity to 
it. But it represented their conception) of what was 
most wonderful in nature. And, before we condemn 
them, suppose that we try to imagine in what forms the 
conceptions of the divine life in the universe that govern 
the thought and will of a large proportion of Christen- 
dom would be clothed. How many out of the myriads 
of nominal Christians have a clear conception of a per- 
sonal mind as the author and sustainer of all that is 
orderly, lovely, and bountiful in the creation? How 
many are vitally conscious that the heavens are up- 
held not-by an indwelling life of matter, but by the power 
of a distinct spirit? How many feel that they owe 
light and heat and fertility not to the native energy and 
riches of the sun, but to the bounteous skill and per- 
sistent grace of a Being who filled the sun with benefi- 
cent forces and appointed its laws in deliberate good- 
ness? ‘The practical faith of millions that are accounted 
Christian theists does not reach beyond the pantheistic 
mood of the old nature-worship. Shape it into image 
or painting, and it would not exhibit or suggest the form 
of a creative intellect, but would stand out in some gro- 
tesque or forbidding effigy, showing that the world is 
deified, and not the maker of the world. 

When we consider too the moral elements of worship, 
is it not plain that there are thousands in Christendom 
who could not sneer at the old pagan devotees?' If 
men do not feel that the power which created, sustains, 
and rules the universe is holy and good, and that their 
conscience is related to him, and their sin rebellion 
against him, and their righteousness of thought and ac- 
tion his true service, it makes yery little difference what 
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form their conceptions of the power that wields nature 
and hides in it may assume. The horror of idolatry is 
in bending to what is immoral or unmoral, in denying 
or not seeing that good and purity are supreme in the 
universe, and control it: If a man in modern days does 
not believe in his heart that his will is subordinate to 
a,pure and righteous will that is sovereign over nature, 
if he believes that he has a right to give full swing to 
his passions unrestrained by any moral law which is 
protected by an infinitely sacred law-giver, if he does 
not feel the attraction upon his moral sense of an eternal 
throne from which the world is ruled in equity and by 
processes that are patient and accurate, and if, in such 
denial or in such defect of faith, he yields his whole 
powers to the pursuit of wealth without the restraints 
of integrity, or to ignoble pleasure or to the passion for 
destinction, he may pity or scorn the votaries of the old 
idolatrieés; but he does not look down on them from a 
higher attainment, and he does not live in a more sacred 
world than theirs. The real objects of his veneration 
and devotion, if put into outward form, might not look 
morally more lovely and symmetrical than the idol of 
the Philistines, into whose temple the ark was carried 
as a trophy. 

But now let us consider the scene, which our text 
pictures, more carefully. What was the ark which was 
carried in triumph into the Philistine temple? It was 
an oblong box of acacia wood, about four feet in length 
and two and a half feet broad and deep. ‘The wood 
within and without was overlaid with gold. ‘The lid 
was called ‘‘the mercy-seat,’”’ and two carved cherubims, 
one at each end, were supported by it, extending their 
wings toward each other. This box, or chest, was fitted 
with rings, two on each side, through which staves, over- 
laid with gold, were passed, by jwhich the ark was lifted 
and moved. Its proper resting-place was in the holy 
place of the tabernacle, and it represented there to the 
Hebrew reverence and imagination the presence of the 
awful Jehovah. 

But there was no image of Jehovah upon or within 
it. No attempt at such a representation would have 
been tolerated by a faithful Jew. This sacred box was 
carried into the battle which raged in the early days 
of Samuel between the Philistines and the Hebrews. 
It was captured by the victors, and carried with rejoic- 
ing into the temple of Dagon at Ashdod. ‘The con- 
querors seemed to know that it was the chief religious 
emblem of their Israelitish neighbors, although they 
must have been amazed at its strange simplicity. Per- 
haps they imagined that it contained great treasure 
or rare jewels, for it was heavy. 

At any rate they carried it with exultation to the 
temple where their idol was enthroned. They left it 
there through the night after their wild joy and revelry. 
In the morning they moved to the temple again, perhaps 
in stately procession, for more elaborate rejoicing; and 
there by the early light a strange spectacle awaited them. 
Their idol-god lay prostrate before the simple ark. If 
they had devised a jubilee service or festival for that 
day, it was postponed. ‘They did not relish the sugges- 
tions of the scene in their sanctuary. So ‘‘they took 
Dagon and set him in his place again,’’—a sort of throne, 
doubtless, so constructed that, in spite of his fish-like 
extremities, the centre of gravity might he supported, 
—very important for a god. 

Throughout the day the rival representatives of pub- 
lic faiths stood peacefully side by side. ‘The night fell, 
and again they were left unwatched through the gloom. 
Karly in the morning once more the temple was opened, 
but no upright Dagon stared at thronging priests and 
warriors, He lay prone, the second time, before the 
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mysterious box of the Hebrews. And they could not 
set him up this time for a renewed trial. His head was 
broken off, his hands were hewn away: ‘‘only the stump 
of Dagon was left to him.” 

The Philistines themselves at once acknowledged a 
miracle in this. ‘They were consistent polytheists and 
pagans. They said, Although we have beaten the He- 
brews in battle, their national god is in some respects 
more powerful than ours; and we will send back the 
conquered shrine, with due honor, to our foes. Per- 
haps they broke the sacred chest open to see if there was 
any image locked in it of this more powerful divinity. 

If they did look for such an image, what did they find ? 
Two tables of stone, upon which were engraved the ten 
commandments! If any sacred force streamed forth, 
in the darkness within the temple of Ashdod, from that 
captured ark of the Israelites, to pull the monstrous 
idol from his throne, it was from the simple Hebrew let- 
ters, which said: Remember the sabbath day, to keep 
it holy. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 
Thou shalt be pure and truthful and honest and respect- 
ful to parents. Thou shalt not steal or kill or covet. 
It was before the proclamation of One Sovereign Creator 
of the universe, whose law is holy, and who looks for 
moral integrity in his children as his acceptable wor- 
ship, that Dagon fell within his own precincts and was 
shattered. The ark had no grandeur of size or shape; 
but the central truth of the world streamed from it as 
from a moral battery, and the idol with all that it rep- 
resented was shivered as by a thunderbolt. 

And now, brethren, do you not discern a rich and vast 

suggestiveness in the picture thus drawn in outline? It 
is really the condensed story of the conflict between the 
Bible and idolatry all over the earth. 
. Whatever criticisms are made and justified as to por 
tions of the Scripture records or as to the old and slav- 
ish theories of literal inspiration, nothing shakes this 
tremendous truth,—that the Bible enshrines and pro- 
claims in the most varied forms of authority and power 
the oneness and sanctity of the mind and will that up- 
holds and rules the world. The Old Testament declares 
this, and with uncompromising energy and _ severity. 
It confronted Paganism, its nature-worship and its im- 
moral orgies, with the sublime and awful assertion that 
God is a person, that he abhors evil, that he created 
the universe for moral ends, that he looks at character, 
not at incense and offerings, and that his righteous 
will guides and animates human history. - 

This doctrine is the real inspiration of the Bible. This 
doctrine is the root of all truth and nobleness. This 
doctrine is the life-principle of civilization. When this 
is absent from a race, its future is doomed, ‘‘Where 
there is no vision, the people perish’; and this is the 
vision that feeds and ennobles its heart. I 

The Bible, bearing this doctrine, has been brought 
in contact with the paganisms of the earth. Thus far, 
what has been the result? It is the only book that has 
And it has done it very often in 
the manner which the picture from the book of Samuel 
represents. It has been taken captive, brought face 
to face with the conquering superstition, and demon- 
strated its superior power in the fall of the idol before 
its own majesty. There were seasons when the idols 
of Egypt were imported into the old Jerusalem, to re- 
ceive honors there. Phoenician and Canaanite depravi- 
ties at times overswept the nation which Moses educated 
and Samuel once ruled. Into Assyria the sacred sym- 
bols and leaves of the Hebrew were carried captive; 
Babylon opened its jaws to swallow the literature and 
life of the State; Persia took them under its disastrous 
patronage. But their idolatries are unknown now im 
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the earth; and the Bible still sheds, from Psalms and 
prophetic flame, the vitality of the conceptions that 
were first brought down into human history from the 
lightning of Sinai. 

From all the most cultured nations of the world the 
Bible, brought in contact with their idol-worships, has 
broken them. Into the Roman empire, after the birth 
of Christianity, the Old Testament, with the story of 
the cross added, moved as a regenerative force. Apostles 
were stoned and scourged and imprisoned and beheaded; 
early churches were trampled; confessors for generations 
were hunted and tortured and burned. But the captive 
ark was brought thus, by the very hatred and victories 
of its foes, into the idol-temples. The trophy became 
the victor. Jupiter and Pallas Athene and Venus of 
Antioch and Diana of the Ephesians and the hideous 
Senate of the Pantheon,—where are they? They prom- 
ised to rule Europe once through the Roman power 
which patronized them, and which fought dawning Chris- 
tianity with the pitiless vigor of its sceptre. But the 
Bible which apostles bore with them to dungeon or to 
the stake, the Bible which could not be burned in the 
flames of churches or by the fagots that’ surrounded 
martyrs, the Bible whose leaves could not be champed 
by the fierce jaws of beasts that scattered the blood of 
Christian confessors on the arenas of the Roman em- 
pire, slowly pushed the symbols of a vile or enslaving 
faith from the pedestals of the conquering race, to leave 
over Europe the arch of one heaven, and above that the 
presence of one holy Lord. 

We cannot revere the Bible too profoundly as the 
scatterer of polytheism and the educator of the best 
portion of the human race in the truth of the personality 
and purity of God. Let the freest investigation sweep 
and search the books of Scripture. Let its history, 
traditions, characters, miracles, poetry, inspiration, be 
canvassed, as all other books are probed and winnowed, 
with an eye single to truth. Let science move unen- 
cumbered by any trammel of dread lest it may contra- 
dict the scheme of the universe implied in Scripture. 
But, when the balance is struck, showing the account 
of the Bible with human history and civilization, it will 
be seen that its majesty lies in its total power as a battery 
against moral error, and as the channel of awakening 
truth for the conscience of the race; and it has fulfilled 
the greatest possible mission in arousing the faith in 
one God, enthroning it over modern life, and holding 
the will of the race in the blessed bonds of allegiance 
to a throne of justice and sanctity. 

And now let us turn in another direction, in which 
the suggestions of the picture from the book of Samuel 
are more personal and searching. 

In every heart there is a conflict between self and 
principle, the passions and the divine law, the desire 
of ease and aggrandizement and the breathing of the 


’ eall to service, to life that helps the world and honors 


God. The apostle Paul said, ‘‘Know ye not that ye 
are temples of God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth 
in you?” But a great many of us are not temples of 
God: we are pagan temples. Our aims are low; our 
desires are impure; our motives are selfish; the world 
is a mean place to us; we do not recognize God’s pres- 
ence in it; when we are not indifferent to all sanctities 
in nature, we are superstitious. It is as though ™agon 
was the controlling presence in the inner shrine. And 


‘yet higher thoughts come now and then, Our mammon- 


worship is intruded upon by some flash that shows us 
the extent of human suffering; our base pleasures are 
confronted by a flame that seems to burst from the 
divine throne; a call leaps through the sluggishJair of 
our content, saying, ‘Come up higher” ; a gleam from 
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the mystery of the world falls athwart our deadness of 
heart to all sacred things; a sudden revelation of our 
dependence on Almighty Power and bounty streams 
upon our prayerless and unthankful lives. The ark is 
borne into the presence of our idolatry. 

And Dagon falls before that power. You may reason 
glibly and cunningly in favor of your indulgence, your 
passion, your clutch at money, your refusal to use it for 
good ends, your slothfulness, your indifference to wor- 
ship, your mean arts in trade, your vile methods of seek- 
ing office and advancement; you may set Dagon up 
again, and mutter that the divine ways are too high and 
hard for mortals. But you cannot reason or invert 
impurity into worthiness, revenge into nobility, avarice 
into a grace, cheating into something respectable, van- 
ity into a virtue, coldness of heart toward heaven into an 
admirable trait of character. ‘The second time, and the 
third time, and every time that one of us is visited by 
a beam of light from the pure laws of Scripture, from 
the spirit of God, from the character of Jesus Christ, 
down tumbles our idol in the heart, however sweet its 
worship be, however strong the chain of our bondage 
to it. We may send the ark away as the Philistines did, 
but we know that it is the representative of a superior 
sanctity. Nay, we cannot send it away, once for all, 
as the holy casket was escorted out of Ashdod. It comes 
back. It rolls in on noiseless wheels often during our 
very orgies; and our inward deity totters and falls head- 
long before it, and we stand before the bar of God, de- 
liberate idolaters, self-convicted and self-condemned. 

Every evil principle is self-conscious of its vileness? 
Vice is mean, and knows, at times, that it is mean. It 
has no majesty: it has no self-respect. According to 
the superstition of the Middle Ages, the devil always 
fled before the sign of the cross. Not only God respects 
and rewards virtue, but we respect it and pay our hom- 
age to it. I do not believe that in all Christendom there 
is a soul which has received any moral training, or enjoyed 
any privileges that have brought the Bible into contact 
with conscience, which has not, in many instafices of 
inward awakening or visitation, passed judgment on 
its own corruptness or unfaithfulness, echoed the sermon 
on the mount, and bowed before Jesus Christ as the 
revelation of the principles by which all souls should be 
moulded and moved. 

Is this so or not, brethren, in your experience? Do 
you succeed or not in justifying yourself when you go 
counter to the morality of the Commandments and to 
the spirit of the New Testament? Has Christian truth 
or the image of Christ ever fallen from its throne when, 
in your own heart, it has confronted your desires and 
your habits that go counter to it? Has it not risen in 
more lustrous and ‘offended sanctity when you have 
striven in its presence to offer incense to the unworthy 
principle that has competed with it for your devotion ? 
And do you still set up the idol that always falls, and 
cannot but fall, in presence of the laws that shine out 
of the written Scripture? Ah, that is the profound 


“mystery of life: we bow the knee over and over again 


to our idols, when they and we fall prostrate in our sea- 
sons of true vision before the laws and the"spirit of God 
alone. 

The upward look and cry,—yes, more of that we need 
whenwe see how prone we are to yield to what”’we ought 
to hate, when we feel how strong in”our own hearts is 
the tendency to set up again"the passions or the sloth 
which cannot keep their seats before Christ. Help 
against our infirmities, help in our fall, help from the 
Holy Spirit ever near to us and ever ready to give us 
aid,—help is our need, and the cry for it is our wisdom. 

San FRANcIScO, 1862, 
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The Great South-west. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED 


The term ‘‘new” has for many years been 
applied to the awakened and reconstructed 
South. But its meaning remains cryptic to 
one who does not see with living eyes the 
seething energy, great industrial, educational, 
and local advance the South and South-west 
are making. ‘The land hums with the sound 
of mills and factories; and especially this 
year is everything brisk and astir, owing to 
the high price of cotton, which has lined 
the planter’s pocket with gold. 

New methods of business seem to render the 
Southern mana very different type from 
the old planter of story and tradition. Easy- 
going, with plenty of spare time on his hands, 
loosely clad in linen, jogging about his planta- 
tion, sleeping, eating, breathing in the good 
old leisurely fashion, agriculture was then 
the only business of importance; now the 
whir of machinery, the urgency of competi- 
tion and trade have made time as valuable 
below Mason and Dixon’s line as elsewhere. 
There are backward and unawakened parts 
of course, but the great centres are eagerly 
alive to the main chance of profit and gain. 
A keener face, a brighter, more alert eye, 
a quicker step, mark the new man, no longer 
averse to the accumulation of money by 
other than the aristocratic mode of growing 
rice, cotton, and sugar. 

His prosperity is written all over him. 
He has developed his cities and is develop- 
ing them along modern lines, enlarging their 
borders, beautifying and adorning, render- 
ing sanitary and immune places once scourged 
by the dreaded fever. 

Old, historic, romantic New Orleans is 
gradually feeling the touch of change, 
though it seems more backward in the es- 
sentials of cleanliness and renovation than 
many places of smaller size. Sitting so low 
on the bank of the great, oozy, muddy 
Father of Waters, it is difficult to keep it 
decently clean except in the better portions. 
Numbers of unpaved streets in which horses 
wallow in wet weather give it a raw, crude, 
country-lane look strange for so old a city. 
The portion called Old Creole is now an ill- 
conditioned region of commerce, piled with 
grimy and unattractive merchandise, and 
smelling foully. You hear occasionally the 
French patois spoken; but the old Creole 
type, happy, light-hearted, pleasure-loving, 
has evidently been pushed to the wall by 
a new and more energetic populace. ‘The 
old French market, so called, in the midst 
of this muddy and grimy wilderness, abounds 
in early morning touches of bright color 
that reminds one of foreign towns. Not far 
off is the famous Plaza, the heart of the old 
city, with its fine historic monument, the 
Calhildo, or old Spanish court-house, where 
important treaties and transfers of territory 
were made in the old times, and particularly 
interesting in view of the great Louisiana 
Purchase, so soon to be celebrated in St. 
Louis. When we asked a fine Southerner 
in New Orleans if he would wish the issues 
of war tried over again, even with an almost 
certainty of success, he was half angry at 
the mere suggestion. ‘No, no, no!” he 
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cried with fervor, declaring that the South 
is as loyal as any part of the Union. He 
even seemed to cherish the myth that she 
had never been otherwise, and intimated 
that politicians had fomented the unpleas- 
antness against the wishes of the people. 

Of the fine residence part, the pretty 
parks and squares, the long, handsome 
avenues, old and new, I do not say much, 
they are so like the same or similar quarter 
in other cities, only that most of the good 
houses are built of wood and surrounded 
by gardens. The old town is now bestirring 
itself to put in a new system of underground 
sewage. ‘The old ditch is doomed, and the 
old French-Spanish city will some day add 
cleanliness to her excellent trolley system 
and her fine electric light plant. 

One thing in New Orleans surprised me 
somewhat,—the rather small number of 
blacks to be seen, only 25 per cent., it is 
said, of the entire population. Louisiana 
forms a conspicuous part of the Black Belt, 
and one hardly knows how to account for 
this paucity of colored people in its principal 
city. There are some fascinating streets 
full of bric-a-brac shops and receptacles of 
old ‘‘befo’ de wah” grandeur, well worth 
a prowl. The one splendid building is the 
chamber of commerce and the post-office, 
with its magnificent marble hall. 

After leaving the Crescent City and cross- 
ing the big river on a ferry-boat that carried 
the train like.a bag of feathers, it was pleas- 
ant to get on through the fat sugar lands to 
the neat and attractive little city of San 
Antonio, Texas. Here the hotel was just 
as crowded as the St. Charles with eager 
business men vociferating and expectorating 
vigorously. The rate at which these people 
smoke and chew, as if life depended on the 
process, seems to have some occult influence 
on their energy and acuteness. As the cus- 
pidor loses its importance in some parts of 
the country it seems to increase in other 
sections, until no bargain can be struck or 
transaction concluded without its valuable 
aid. But in spite of this little drawback 
these Texans were manifestly alert and wide 
awake to a surprising degree. ‘Their little 
city is a specimen of the beauty that may 
be achieved on the edge of the desert, where 
irrigation begins to show the richness of the 
soil, while unwatered it seems like the ashes 
and slag of Sodom and Gomorrah. ‘The 
Mexican strain has not entirely faded out. 
Many of the people are of the Spanish type. 
In the cathedral, where the old women are 
mumbling their prayers, you might easily 
imagine yourself in Barcelona or Cordova. 
They have here the old-world instinct for 
pretty squares and parks. San Antonio, 
with its clean, light stone aspect, its fine build- 
ings, well-shaded streets, touched with tropi- 
cal beauty is one of the towns one remembers 
with pleasure. The old chain of seven mis- 
sions by which the Spaniards held the coun- 
try in check are good specimens of adobe 
architecture. Most of them, however, are 
ruinous, fallen to decay, and crumbling back 
to their native soil. The Alamo, that his- 
toric and tragic place, has been better pre- 
served by the “Daughters of Texas,” and 
contains many interesting mementos of 
the great fight of a handful of Americans 
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with Santa Ana and his hosts. Finally, over- 
whelmed by numbers, after holding the Mexi- 
can army at bay for some days, the sur- 
vivors were taken out and shot in the little 
square fronting the old mission, in the heart 
of the city. 

This beautiful little city stands at the 
desert gate, that nightmare of nature’s re- 
pulsion and monstrous desolation, that 
waste of alkali dust, sage bush, contorted 
cactus, mesquite and thorny chaparrel, that 
tormented and unnatural land of drouth 
and aridity, where vegetable life in few 
forms wages an endless fight with the forces 
of destruction and death. Solitary, strangely 
alien, the single line of railway stretches on 
for miles toward the setting sun, the only 
road existent in this untracked mausoleum, 
this immense graveyard, covering portions 
of three great States. Solemn, awful in 
loneliness and desolation, the night falls, the 
stars look down on the shadowy land of 
dead streams, distorted rocks, mountains 
piled in the agony of eruptive power, like 
a portion of the moon’s lifeless surface 

Thus you come at last to that lively 
desert town, El Paso, so near to the borders of 
old Mexico, that a mile by trolley brings you 
into the antique civilization of little Juarez, 
where the steeple hats, the jaunty jackets, 
head veils, swarthy faces, and soft dark eyes 
speak of an old race different from-ours. 
Instead of a mile from bustling America you 
seem centuries away, for enterprise seems to 
have stopped at the border; and there is 
the bull ring where on Sunday crowds come 
to see the bull badgered and killed in the 
cruellest of sports, and the walls are gaily 
plastered with realistic pictures of the na- 
tional game, as if bull fighting were the only 
business of the people. 

El Paso left behind (as a kind of desert 
miracle, life of the most vigorous kind under 
the ribs of death), a day and night brought 
us suddenly out of the gray waste to a vil- 
lage where palms were waving in the sun, 
and where the sound of running water re- 
freshed our ears. The great purple chain 
of the Rockies rose on our left, and we were 
soon in a green valley where fruit-trees ex- 
panded their pink and whtite blossoms, and 
which led us gently to the gates of Los 
Angeles. 


Lord Acton on George Eliot. 


Lord Acton’s admiration for George Eliot 
shows the liberality of the great Catholic, 
who could judge on her merits a woman 
of intellectual conviction so far removed 
from his own. When he heard the news 
of her death; he wrote to Mary Gladstone 
(Mrs. Drew) as follows:— 

“But, when I speak of Shakespeare, the 
news of last Wednesday comes back to me, 
and it seems as if the sun had gone out, 
You cannot think how much I owed her. 
Of eighteen or twenty writers by whom 
Iam conscious that my mind has been formed 
she was one. Of course, I mean ways, not 
conclusions. In problems of life and thought, 
which baffled Shakespeare disgracefully, 
her touch was unfailing. No writer ever 
lived who had anything like her power of 
manifold but disinterested and impartially 
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observant sympathy. If Sophocles or Cer- 
vantes had lived in the light of our culture, 
if Dante had prospered like Manzoni, George 
Eliot might have had a rival.” 


Les Camarades. 


BY JAMES H. WEST. 


T hear him calling, I must go awhile ; 
For compact we have made most true and strict: 
When either hails, then, ere the sun has nicked 
Ten” seconds on the oak-top’s soaring dial, 
The other, faithful in the loyal style 
Of souls whose confidence was never tricked 
By comrades proving dull or derelict, 
Must answer through the woodland’s leafy aisle. 


Then shut, my Shakespeare ; Plato, you may wait; 
My cornfield, sun and rain shall care for you ; 
Sad world, an hour I leave you to your plight! 
Ceaseless the cark of body, mind, and state, 
While love’s sweet fellowships are far and few. 
He calls: I hasten. “ Heve’s Bob White! 
Bob White !”’ 


Literature. 


The Life of John A. Andrew.* 


The author of this biography is Prof. 


Pearson of the Institute of Technology in| 


Boston. He belongs to the generation | 
which came upon the stage after the great 
drama of the Civil War had closed; but he | 
has with remarkable success entered into_ 
the spirit of Governor Andrew, and has. 


succeeded in representing him in such a 'in Salem, Mass., 
faithful portrait that they whose memories Maine. 


| the sagacity of his chief. 


| are not quite sure. 
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was an inordinate letter writer. “He but- 
dened himself, his friends, and the eminent 
personages with whom he was compelled 
to deal, with letters too many, too long. and 
too diffuse. Had Lincoln, in proportion to 
the weight of his responsibility and the diffi- 
culty of his task, written letters after the 
manner of Governor Andrew, he would never 
have finished his undertaking. Either it 
would have slipped from his hands, or he 
would have died of overwork. One might 
say that the test of executive skill is the 
ability to make a few letters go a long way; 
but, saying this, we have indicated almost 
the only weakness in Andrew’s official career, 
unless we may reckon against him his ina- 
bility, after his first enthusiastic recognition 
of Lincoln’s fitness to be nominated to the 
Presidency, to appreciate the character and 
He could not un- 
derstand the silent, slow, wise, but resolute, 
methods of President Lincoln. His confi- 
dence in him was shaken, and sympathy 
between them was never so warm and help- 
ful as it ought to have been. Whether in 
this respect the biographer or his subject 
is most responsible for the impression made 
by the story of their mutual relations we 
Evidently Prof. Pearson 
shares some of the reserves of sympathy 
which he attributes to Governor Andrew. 

To tell the story of Governor Andrew’s 
official life is to tell the story of Massachu- 
setts in the Civil War. Before and after 
that period Mr. Andrew was a reputable 
| citizen, but doing nothing that would make 
| him eminent beyond many others. Born 
his early life was spent in 
He returned to Boston, practised 


include him and the great part he played | law, fell in love in Hingham, was married 
in our national struggle recognize the pict- | there by Oliver Stearns in the New North 


ure as true to life. 


drew was a man of such sincerity and im-| 


petuous honesty that it was difficult for any 
one to know him at all without knowing 


him altogether. He was as far removed as 
possible from a man whom he once described 
as always having two things in his mind at 


one time and only telling one of them. He, 


was more free from the petty jealousies, 
meannesses, and conceits than most men 
he had to deal with. He cared nothing 
about the pomp and circumstance of his 
office, nothing about “the straws so many 
grown up boys admire,” to use his own 
language, but longed, whenever he had the 
chance, to associate with men on the com- 
mon basis of humanity and good fellowship. 
He wrote to Frank Howe that he wished to 
have him with him in Washington, because 
it was such a tiresome and lonely place unless 
he had, as he said, “‘some one with me who, 
like yourself, I feel sure of; who has some 
feeling for me which is not wholly after the 
manner of the world; and for whom I need 
not always be a governor, but can rise to 
the better estate of a man.”” That phrase— 
“the better estate of a man”—is worth a 


-volume as a description of the character of 


John A. Andrew. 
But Andrew had one weakness which his 
biographer somewhat reluctantly admits: he 
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Indeed, John A, An- Church, and made that beautiful town his 


home for about five years. During that 
time he was superintendent of the Unitarian 
Sunday-school, and under the direct influ- 
ence of Dr. Stearns,—a pronounced Aboli- 
tionist, transcendentalist, and conservative 
Unitarian of the old school. The effect of 
this residence in Hingham has escaped the 
attention of Prof. Pearson, but it was notable. 
It was through the influence of Governor 
Andrew that Dr. Stearns was called to be 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School. In 
these days Mr. Andrew was a ‘promising 
Unitarian layman, like scores of others who 
came before him and have come after him. 
We may note in passing that Secretary Long 
served his apprenticeship in the same church, 
in the same town, in a similar manner. 
From the Unitarian point of view a memoir 
of Andrew might be written which would 
show him in the years before his political 
activities began, and to the end of his life 
as a prosperous lawyer who gave all his 
spare time to religious and philanthropic in- 
terests. Before his residence in Hingham 
and after his return to Boston Mr. Andrew 
was one of the warmest friends and supporters 
of James Freeman Clarke. Although some- 
what more conservative in theology at the 
beginning, he heartily sympathized with 
Clarke’s love of liberty and his interest in 
humanitarian measures of various kinds. 
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and exchanged with Theodore Parker, no 
fuss"being made about it by minister or con- 
gregation. When, therefore, in more con- 
servative Boston, a protest was made by 
some of Clarke’s parishioners, because to 
show his love of liberty he exchanged with 
Mr. Parker, it was natural for Andrew to 
take the side of his minister with ardor, and 
to proclaim for himself liberty of thought, 
with sympathy for those who honestly dis- 
agreed with him. He declared himself to 
be not a come-outer, but a stay-inner, and 
so remained to the end of his devout life. 
In the year when N. P. Banks was elected, 
Mr. Andrew entered the General Court as 
a tepresentative from a ward in Boston. 
He maintained himself there with distin- 
guished success, reaching the climax of it in 
an encounter with Caleb Cushing, the great 
protagonist in those days of the Democratic 
party in Massachusetts. This period marked 
him out for honors. In the peroration of 
one speech, in reply to Mr. Cushing, he 
avowed himself a son of the Puritans and 
of the Pilgrims, ‘small by count, but in- 
finite in truth and moral power.” He said: 
“T care not how small the minority with 
which to-day I am associated in the opinions 
I have the happiness to own. ‘The sun of 
a new morning begins to dawn. I see its 
foreshine already on the mountain tops, 
when these opinions will be accepted and 
justified by the great heart and intellect of 
regenerated America.’ But this encounter 
had not shown his full power, and when, 
later, Cushing challenged the Republican 
party for its action on the Personal Liberty 
Law, for a moment no one was ready to 
reply, and no one knew where the champion 
was to be found. But Andrew ventured, 
getting warm as he proceeded, until (a char- 
acteristic action) he began to turn up the 
sleeves of his coat. Those who knew him 
best knew that he was getting warm and 
that something would come of it. He then 
spoke for half an hour, as an eye witness 
reports, “with rapid, vehement, overpower- 
ing eloquence which I never heard equalled 
before or since.’ Even Cushing congratu- 
lated him upon his success, and from that 
time the path was open before him to what- 
ever honors the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts had to bestow. He became gover- 
nor and took part in the convention at 
Chicago which nominated Lincoln; and, 
when the war broke out, he was first to send 
troops through Baltimore to Washington. 
Then followed labors which for nearly five 
years were incessant, arduous, and heart- 
breaking. He worked by day and by night. 
He gave little time to friendship, to his 
family, or to public affairs outside of the 
duties of his office. In all that entered into 
the”policy of the State and the national gov- 
ernment he was at the front, suggesting, 
ufging, teasing even, those who could not 
keep pace with his impetuous career. But 
whatever honor comes to the State for its 
record in the Civil War is due to John A. 
Andrew more than any other one man, not 
excepting the greatest and the best. His 
record was consistent from beginning to 


Mr. Stearns, his minister in Hingham, was|end; there were never any reserves or tet- 
an Abolitionist who said what he pleased |icences in his policy. Whatever he did he 
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did in the sight of all men, seldom stopping|| book, and is accurate. 


to defend himself, and scarcely listening to 
the gainsayings of his enemies. He came 
out of the war with all his mental and moral’ 
powers in active exercise, but with no re-, 
serves of physical force. His power to gen-' 
erate nervous energy had been exhausted; 
and, after a few heavy tasks were under-, 
taken and accomplished, his brain suddenly 
gave way, and he died at the age of forty- 
nine,—a man who might have lived and 
ought to have lived to be one of the veterans. 
to write his own memories of the great’ 
events in which he bore so large a part. 

The Butler controversy of course is re-' 
newed in this book as it must be in all biog-| 
raphies and autobiographies of the men who 
wete his contemporaries and opponents. 
We need not enter into it, for there are few 
of our readers who have not long since 
made up their minds which side to take in 
the long controversy. ‘There are other mat- 
ters suggested, but nowhere fully discussed, 
which might furnish subjects for one of the 
most inglorious volumes ever published in 
America. That which attracts most atten- 
tion in the life of such a man as Governor 
Andrew and the people of the Common- 
wealth (because we dwell upon it with pleas- 
ure) is the patriotism, the devotion to duty, 
the unstinted generosity and _ self-sacrifice 
of men and women, old and young. But 
alongside with these revelations of human 
nature in its nobler aspects were the other 
things, the heart-breaking treacheries and 
deceits, the robbery and swindling prac- 
tised by persons of respectable standing. 
Shoddy blankets were furnished to fall to 
pieces in the swamps of the Chickahominy; 
shoes with paper insoles to fall apart in the 
first tramp through the mud; supplies of food 
adulterated in every possible way; fraudu- 
lent contracts and overcharges in matter of 
transportation; to say nothing of transac- 
tions in which the government was robbed 
and recruits swindled by recruiting agents 
who were in the business for what they 
could make out of it. In this war, as in all 
wars, it was not the enemy in the field 
which gave the leaders of the people anxious 
days and sleepless nights, so much as the 
thoroughgoing demoralization of a consider- 
able part of that element at home upon 
which the government depended for sup- 
plies and support. Such a book never has 
been written and probably never will be, 
because saints and sinners alike prefer to 
forget these evidences of human depravity. 


IN FAMINE LAND. Observations and ex- 
periences in India during the great drought 
of 1899-1900. By Rev. J. E. Scott, Ph.D. 
New York: Harper's. $2.50.—‘‘A graphic 
portrayal of famine-stricken India as seen 
by an American missionary living among 
the people during the awful distress of 1899- 
1900. The author recounts the history of 
famines in India, explaining their rise from 
social and physical conditions, and describes 
the relief work attempted by the government 
as well as that made possible by the liberal 
fund contributed by Americans.” The fore- 
going is the publishers’ description of the 
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It goes without say- 
ing that the volume does not afford pleasant 
reading, and the many illustrations, re- 
produced from photographs, but deepen the 
impression of horror. It is a book for the 
student who must know the blackest side 
of human agony. The causes of famine, 
according to Mr. Scott are, first and fore- 
most, the failure of the monsoon; second, 
the improvidence of the people and the cus- 
toms of the land, involving enormous ex- 
pense at crises of life,—birth, attainment of 
puberty, marriage, and death,—and leading 
to the exactions of the money-lender; finally, 
the drain of revenues to the imperial govern- 
ment. Of all these the last alone seems 
to be susceptible of immediate correction. 
Famine in India will probably never cease 
to be. Asa true record, the volume is in- 
valuable; but how few will want to read it! 


Vira. By Grace Denio Litchfield. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger. $1.25.—This 
poem, announced as a drama, is rather a 
masque, in which there is ever a meaning 
under the words. Vita is the daughter of 
Time, restlessly seeking Happiness, whom 
she cannot hold captive even when she feels 
herself for brief moments in his presence. 
He in turn seeks Truth, knowing that his 
destiny is mysteriously bound with hers. 
Hope is the sorceress whose aid Vita seeks, 
while Faith, Care, and Malice, Vita’s attend- 
ants, act the part of the Greek chorus, 
encouraging, admonishing, or warning ac- 
cording to their several natures. The in- 
evitable plays itself out under the calm domin- 
ion of Time, but it is Faith who thus has 
the last word :— 


““ What life is there but hides the memory 
Of some dead day that once held happiness ? 
What hath our earth for any more than this, 
The passing glimpse of a fleet Happiness 
And tardy knowledge of a living Truth 
Somewhere beyond our reach? Enough, 

enough, 
Only to follow after; oh, enough, 
Seeking for Truth, to know that some far 


day, 
We shall find Truth, and, with Truth, 
Happiness.” 


THE SoctaL UNREST. By John Graham 
Brooks. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 25 cents.—This very sane and read- 
able book has created a popular demand so 
general that it is now issued in paper covers. 
It deserves and will receive a wide circula- 
tion. Mr, Brooks has given many years to 
the study of his subject, with many oppor- 
tunities to gain information. He has opin- 
ions of his own; but he writes as nearly as 
possible without prejudice, and gives a fair 
account of many things concerning which 
the public is not sufficiently well informed. 


WHERE THE TIDE COMES IN. By Lucy 
Meacham Thruston. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.—Mrs. Thruston’s new book is again 
a story of Virginia, her native State; and 
perhaps its most notable quality is the real- 
istic representation of local conditions. Love 
is naturally the main interest; but a strain 
of politics is woven into the thread, and 
there is the variety that comes from char- 
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acters of different sorts and conditions. 
While Mrs. Thruston is not a brilliant writer 
her books have a buoyancy and a whole- 
some touch of reality that sustains the in- 
terest. 


Miscellaneous. 


Living Largely, the new volume of selec- 
tions from the writings of Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, D.D., will be looked for with interest 
by visitors to Boston during Anniversary 
Week. The verdict of the Boston Beacon 
upon the book seems to be the general ver- 
dict, “Stimulating and uplifting to a degree 
rarely attained even in books of its class.” 
It may be had, in both’ editions, at the rooms 
of the American Unitarian Association, or 
of the publishers, the James H. West Com- 
pany, 220 Devonshire Street. 


The A. B—Z of Our Own Nutrition, by 
Horace Fletcher, will be read with more in- 
terest now that the author has become known 
as the man who is primarily responsible for 
the recent experiments in nutrition carried 
on at Yale. ‘The success of the experitnents 
ought to lead many to study the principles 
of economic nutrition and health conserya- 
tion as he sets forth. Mr. Fletcher’s rules 
are not complicated. He insists on the im- 
portance of eatingnomore than appetite really 
demands, on thorough mastication and rea- 
sonable mental calm. ‘The book asks the 
reader how much he really knows in regard 
to the science of his own nutrition, and then 
demands that he ask himself, ‘‘Considering 
my body as an engine, would I accept myself 
as a competent engineer?” The book is 
fortified by expert opinions and experimental 
records. It is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, and is sold 
for $1 net. 


A History of the United States for secondary 
schools has been prepared by J N. Larned, 
and is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
It is planned and arranged in full accord 
with the views set forth by the Committee 
of Seven appointed by the American His- 
torical Association to consider the subject 
of history for the secondary schools. The 
author rightly assumes that the history will 
be taken up by pupils already familiar with 
the romantic and interesting facts concerning 
the discovery and early explorations of 
America, and now old enough to learn how 
present conditions of life have been brought 
about by influences and events of the past. 
Students should be taught to see the rela- 
tion between causes and effects; and, in 
pursuing this aim of showing the evolution to 
the present republic from the colonial be- 
ginnings, the colonies are treated collectively 
from the first, as forming already one coher- 
ent political body. The political institutions 
of the republic are considered as funda- 
mental to everything else in the life of the 
nation. An important feature of the book 
is the research work indicated, which falls 
into line with approved university methods, 
The book is equipped with numerous maps, 
and it is especially gratifying to be able to 
add that all illustrations have been con- 
scientiously omitted. (Price $1.40 net, 
postpaid.) 
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Miss Elizabeth Harrison, the well-known 
kindergartner of Chicago, has had the good 
fortune to meet appreciation not only in her 
own country, but in other lands. Her Study 
of Child Nature, intended primarily as a 
text-book for kindergarten teachers, has been 
widely translated. In Japan it has become 
a home classic among numbers of eagerly 
progressive Japanese mothers and_ child 
students. ‘Translated into Bulgarian it is 
studied by the theological students of the 
Presbyterian Mission. Still another trans- 
lation is used in the mission school at Jeru- 
salem. The book has gone to Manila, Cal- 
cutta, and South Africa. The editor of the 
Armenian Weekly Journal published the 
chapters serially, heading them ‘Letters 
from an American Lady,” and, because of 
the wide-spread interest manifested in the 
book, the paper became a bi-weekly. How- 
ever, when the chapter on ‘ Punishment” 
was reached, in which Miss Harrison makes 
a plea for natural and judicial rather than 
retributory punishment, the unfortunate edi- 
tor was officially warned that the publication 
of the letters must cease. The sultan was 
unwilling for his subjects to imbibe “Amer- 
ican ideas of justice.’ The book was later 
translated into Armenian as a whole, the 
translator spending a year in the United 
States for that purpose; and it has now a 
wide circulation there. In this volume Miss 
Harrison treated of the value of wisely train- 
ing the inherited instincts of children. In 
her new book, Some Szlent Teachers, she puts 
forth suggestions concerning the use of en- 
vironment in education, and the trilogy is 
to be completed later by a volume on self- 
activity. She discusses here, after a com- 
prehensive introduction, ‘‘Our Shop Win- 
dows,” ‘‘Dumb Stone and Marble,” ‘The 
Influence of Color,”’ and ‘‘Great Literature.’ 


In Prof, Brastow’s Representative Modern 
Preachers (Macmillan’s, $1.50 net) we have 
one of the meatiest books of the year. The 
subjects of study are Schleiermacher, F. W. 
Robertson, Beecher, Bushnell, Phillips Brooks, 
Newman, Mozley, Guthrie, and Spurgeon. 
For the selection of just these subjects the 
author recognizes that some justification 
may be required; but he gives his plan of 
selection, and the reasons he assigns are 
satisfactory. The foundation of the book 
was given in lectures to his classes, but the 
volume is not a publication of dry-as-dust 
class-room disquisitions. The needs of the 
public have been recognized in a fluency of 
writing which leaves the material in attrac- 
tive shape and in educative form. Dr. 
Brastow’s method embraces a sketch of the 
personality of his subjects, including a brief 
account of the setting—historical and theo- 
logical—in which each appeared, as well as 
the peculiar powers and qualities of each as 
a preacher. For instance, the discussion of 
Newman includes an outline drawing of the 
Anglican moyement and its effect upon 
Newman, then a description of Newman the 
“Eeclesiastical Dogmatist,’’ and finally, a 
chapter on ‘‘Newman the Preacher.’ But 
the parts of the volume are not run in one 
mould: there is a pleasing variety of treat- 
ment, Thus Phillips Brooks is discussed } 
first as the Christian Humanist, next as the | 
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Harmonious Personulity, then with refer- 
ence to his Hope-bearing Message, and finally 
with regard to his Homiletical Method—illus- 
trative. While the method of the volume 
is thus admirable, the substance is solid and 
of fine texture. The biographical detail is 
well selected and illustrative of the homi- 
letical art. The treatment is always sym- 
pathetic, though discriminating. The judg- 
ment and poise displayed in the criticism 
and appreciation of men so diverse as New- 
man and Spurgeon, Beecher and Mozley, are 
an inspiration and an example. We con- 
gratulate the classes who listen to the lectures 
of Dr. Brastow in receiving so strong meat 
as their instructor furnishes, and express 
our thanks to the author for letting his voice 
go out in this book to the larger class of 
clergymen and laymen to whom we earnestly 
commend his volume. 


Books Received. 


; From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Lessing’s Minna Von Barnhelm, Edited by R. A. von 
Minckwitz and A. C. Wilder. 
Cen Germelshausen. Edited by Griffin M. Love- 
ace. 
Primary Arithmetic. By David Eugene Smith. 
An Elementary American History. By D. H. Mont- 
gomery. 
From L. C. Page & Co., Boston: 
Azalim: A Romance of Old Judea. By Mark Ashton. 
1.50. 
rhe Bright Face of Danger. By R. N. Stephens. $1.50. 
From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 
Methods of Industrial Peace. By Nicholas Paine Gilman, 
$1.60 net. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
English Lyrics of a Finnish Harp. By Herman Mon- 
tague Donner. 
From Harper & Bros., New York. 
Bruvver Jim’s Baby. By Philip Verrill Mighels. $1.50. 
The Gates of Chance. By Van Tassel Sutphen. $1.50. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Mystic Mid-region. By Arthur J. Burdick. $2. 
A More Excellent Way. By William B. Clarke. 


$1.25 


net, 
The Society of To-morrow. By G. de Molinari. Trans- 
lated by P. H. Lee Warner. $1.50. 
The Jessica Letters: An Editor's Romance, 
Field-book of Wild Birds and their Music. 
ler Mathews. $2 net. 
From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
The United States and Porto Rico. By L. S. Rowe. 
$1.30 net. 
From Funk & Wagnalis Company, New York. 
The Widow’s Mite. By I. K. Funk. $2 net. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
= the Fidetotee |) of the Wilderness. By C. Bryson Tay- 
or. $1.25. 

The Romance of Piscator. By H.W. Lanier. $1.25. 
Uncle Mac’s Nebrasky. Ry William R. Lighton. $1.25. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Singular Miss Smith. By I. M. Kingsley. 
From Paul Elder &* Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
The Simple Home. By Charles Keeler. 75 cents net. 
From Philip Green, London, 
Unitarianism Restated. By W.G. Tarrant. 6d. 
The Trinity and the Incarnation. by Richard A. Arm- 
strong. 2s net. 


$1.10 net. 
By F. Schuy- 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D, J. Howex1, 
1o Czar St., Toronto, Can. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Infinity of Man. 

2. A Positive Religion. 

3. Education and Religion. 

4. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
5s. The Rock of Ages. 

6. Herbert Spencer. 

7. The Light of Men. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
a7a Congress Street Boston 
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Books by the late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $x. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $1. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $x. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $1. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 


For sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress St., - - - - Boston 


RECENT TRACTS 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. ADDRESS 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
10th Series, No. 9. 


Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, July 15, 1838. An epoch- 
making paper defining the motives. and duties 
of the Christian minister. 


NAZARETH 


By CaRo.LinE H, DALL. 
10th Series, No. 11. 


A study of the life of Jesus as the result of 
forty years of Sunday-school teaching. 


THE TRANSIENT AND PERMA- 
NENT IN CHRISTIANITY 


By THEODORE PARKER 
10th Series. No. 10, 


An illuminating outline of the enduring and 
temporary elements in the Christian religion. 
A separation of the essential and inconsequen- 
tial in Christianity. 


THE BELIEF OF COUNT 
TOLSTOI 
No, 94, 


Abstracts from his Reply to the Holy Synod, 
giving briefly his convictions concerning God, 
Truth, Christianity, Immortality. 


11th Series. 


AN OUTLINE OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT 


By Rev. GEORGE CROSWELL CREssEy, D.D, 
11th Series. No. 95, 


A short sketch of the salient points of Uni- 
tarian belief, 
Please order by Series and Number. 
Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Look Pleasant, please! 


BY ISABELLE HOWE FISKE, 


Minnie’s like a camera, 
Snap! there go her eyes, 

And her mind has taken 
My thoughts by surprise. 


I don’t dare be horrid 
When she is around, 

For her busy shutter 
Scarcely makes a sound. 


So I find it better 

Just to smile and laugh 
If 1’m always sitting 

For my photograph. 


The Fairy of the Empty Room. 


BY HARRIET T, COMSTOCK, 


Il. 

The very next day Janet ventured abroad. 
The hall was dark and deserted. The walk 
took on the color of a wild adventure, and 
even the tiny crutch trembled. But see! 
A gleam of light spread across the passage 
a little further down. It came from a half- 
open door,—the door of a front room filled 
with sunlight! 

Patter, patter, patter, went the crutch 
down the bare hall, and so Janet came to 
the empty room; but she did not know it 
belonged to a fairy. 

One peep into the apartment ae Janet 
gavea gasp. The place was bewitched, there 
was no doubt about it. Set down in the 
midst of the dreary tenement was this cheer- 
ful spot, daintily furnished and filled with 
light. It was neat as Janet’s own plain 
rooms: birds sang in the window, and flowers 
bloomed radiantly. ‘There were a couch and 
desk and comfortable chairs. There was 
a door leading into another room, the door 
was ajar; but one room at a time was enough 
for Janet,—one enchanted room! 

“Dear me!” she panted, ‘‘I feel like Gold- 
ilocks.”” ‘Then she laughed softly. It was 
so easy for Janet of the magic heart to laugh! 
‘‘Nobody is at home,” smiled she, ‘‘I will 
just go in and—and try a chair!”’ Of course 
this was quite a mad caper, and the little 
mother would have disapproved; but Janet 
was only nine, and little girls are much alike, 
whether they are “backers” in a tenement 
or Goldilocks of favored homes with front 
windows. So into the empty room went 
Janet. She pattered across to smell the 
flowers. They were as sweet as her own! 
‘Then she tried the big couch, but the slip- 
pery leather cover was uncertain. 

“Too big,” rippled Janet, and her pretty 
face was all aglow. ‘Then she tried a low 
stool, but her poor little leg was cramped, 
and she arose with a soft murmur of pain, 

“Too small,’ she whispered. Then she 
went to the chair at the desk, clambered in 
and sighed, ‘‘just right!” But around went 
the chair as Janet settled herself; around it 
went, once and a half, and stopped—facing 
the desk. 

"Dear me!” ejaculated frightened Janet, 
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“T nearly forgot it-was an enchanted room.” 
She sat rigid now, and her big eyes took in 
the beauty of the place. Pictures and books 
everywhere. Oh, it was a dream of delight! 
“Ah,” breathed the little girl in the chair,” 
“T was never so happy in my life. It isa 
be-au-ti-ful fairy-room!”’ Then she laughed 
joyously. ‘‘I wonder what Billy and Andy 
would say?’’ She was talking aloud. Lonely 
little girls often do that, it is less tiresome. 

“‘I—guess—I’ll wave from the window 
some day—maybe to-morrow, and let them 
come and peep, if they will promise not to 
touch anything or ever, ever tell. I do not 
believe the fairy would care. She wouldn’t 
if she knew how glad Lam.” At this Janet 
sniffed the flowers in a vase on the desk. As 
she did so her eyes fell upon some printed 
sheets of paper spread out upon the desk. 

Now Janet was as keen for a story as she 
was for sunshine and flowers, and on those 
sheets she scented a story at once. Well, it 
was a story! Janet turned the pages with 
sacred touch, At the end of the sixth sheet 
the little crutch fell clattering to the floor, 
and the fair curly head bent over the thrilling 
words. 

Now, as you may guess, the fairy of the 
empty room was in the inner apartment. 
She had watched Janet from the beginning, 
and listened to every word and sigh. At 
first she had smiled; but, as she began to 
understand, her eyes grew misty, and she 
scarcely breathed, so afraid was she of dis- 
turbing the gentle critic at the desk. 

Oh, how uncertain the fairy had been about 
that story! She had come to live in the 
tenements so that she might know and feel. 
She was a magic weaver of fancies, was the 
fairy of the empty room; but no one had 
guessed it yet. That tender, absorbed face, 
glowing over the type-written sheets, was 
the first messenger of hope to the fairy’s 
heart. So no wonder she scarcely breathed. 

Suddenly the story came to an end—in- 
complete and terribly exciting. 

“Oh!” almost cried poor Janet, ‘‘and how 
can I ever know whether poor Tommy dies! 
He’s just like Billy, so patient and comical. 
He looks exactly like Billy. I bet it ¢s 
Billy, and—and the fairy did not know he 
only had mumps and got well!” Janet 
turned back tothe enchanted pages. ‘‘If 
he could only live another day! Then the 
doctor would go to see him, and find the 
beautiful young lady who is getting the fruit 
and things ready to take to Tommy; and 
then he would know she loves him, and— 
and all the trouble was a mistake. But if 
Tommy dies it will all be wasted. Tommy, 
you must not die—for another day any how.” 
Janet’s brow was puckered with care. ‘Then 
a happy thought came to her relief. She 
took a pencil and wrote on a pad that lay 
near :— 

“Please let Tommy last out another day. 
He had mumps, he did not get run over; 
but that don’t matter, only, if he must die, 
keep him alive just until the doctor and 
lady come.” 

The birds sang away above the blooming 
plants, and presently Janet began to think 
that her adventure must end sometime, 
So, picking up the forgotten crutch, she 
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pattered back to the rear rooms and sat 
down to wonder about it all. 

The sunlight seemed to follow her. It 
crept around the row of tenements, and 
looked in, on its westward way, upon the 
less fortunate ‘‘backers.’’ It touched Ja- 
net’s consecrated garden with heavenly 
gentleness, and bade it be brave and give 
praise. It fell in rays of golden love upon 
Janet, sleeping in the old wooden rocker, 
with a rapt expression on her smiling face,— 
for the journey had wearied the little frail 
body,—and lastly it beamed upon the fairy 
of the empty room, who stood looking upon 
Janet through tear-dimmed eyes from the 
half-open door. The fairy was young and 
beautiful, and her face was all aglow because 
hope had entered her heart at last. 

(To be continued.) 


Ruby’s Old Red Dress. 


“Come, Ruby,” said Mrs. Ward to her little 
daughter. ‘‘The rain last night ripened the 
blackberries on Lone Pine Hill, and I want 
you and Roy to gather as many of them as 
you can.” 

“Oh, goody, goody!” cried Ruby, dancing 
round. ‘‘Where’s my sunbonnet and a 
basket ?”’ 

“You'll have to take more than one 
basket,”” said her mother from the pantry. 
“Tt’s going to be a pretty good day’s work 
to fill all the things I shall give you. Now, 
you run and change your dress,—put on 
that old red one.” 

“Why do I have to change my dress?” 
asked Ruby. ‘‘That old red thing is ragged, 
and besides it’s too. short.” 

“Well, what if it is?’’ answered her mother. 
“Tt’s good enough to pick berries in. Run 
along now, and do as mother tells you. You 
won’t be ready by the time Roy is, and I 
want you to hurry, so as to cross the track 
before the eight o’clock passenger comes 
along.” 

“All aboard!”’ shouted Roy, as he rattled 
up with his little express wagon. His mother 
gave him the baskets and pails, and went to 
look after Ruby, who stood pouting by the 
bedroom window, 

“Why, Ruby W: ard!” aaa her mother, 
“do you want your brother to go alone to 
pick berries?” 

“No, mamma,” wailed Ruby, tugging at 
her buttons. Mamma pinned the curly 
brown hair into a ‘“‘knob” on top of her little 
girl's head, gave her a waterproof cape in 
case it should rain, and some old stocking- 
legs to keep the fat little arms from sunburn 
and scratches, 

At last they were ready, and so eager 
were they that they ran nearly all the way 
up a hill, and then after a short rest Roy 
proposed that they coast down. 

Baskets and pails were tied fast to the 
wagon, and, with Roy as steersman, they 
fairly flew down the slope and across the 
track at the base of old Lone Pine, where 
the huge tree that had given the place its 
name lay prostrate, shattered by lightning. 

A large boulder, dislodged by the fallen 
tree, had ploughed its way down the hillside 
and lay across the track, 

“T believe that loud clap of thunder we 
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heard last night busted the old pine,” said 
Roy. Then he exclaimed, listening, ‘‘There’s 
the whistle for Burnham’s Station. In ten 
minutes the train will come down here and 
go smash.” 2 

The boy knelt beside the boulder, and 
squinted over it at the track beyond. 

“No, sir, Ruby!” he exclaimed, ‘‘the en- 
gineer can’t ever see this in time to stop ’er. 
O Ruby, your dress!” he cried. And 
seizing the garment in‘ both hands he fairly 
tore it from his astonished sister, and was 
off with it, leaving her standing with bare 
neck and arms, 

Ruby drew the wagon into the shade of 
some roadside bushes, put on the cape, and 
scrambled up to a point from which she 
could see her brother and the advancing 
train. 

Now she could see the black smoke, now 
the engine, and now it was on the down 
grade; and there was Roy, bravely waving 
his tattered signal, 

Ruby’s heart beat wildly as the great 
black thing drew near, and came to a halt 
just as it reached Lone Pine curve. How 
the engineer thanked Roy again and again! 
And how the passengers cheered when they 


- saw the boy! 


The track was soon cleared, and the train, 
after cautiously feeling its way over the 
damaged places, sped on and away. 

It was not so easy, after this excitement, 
for the two children to settle down to steady 
work; but they did work, and so well that 
they returned in time for supper with every 
dish full. 

The story of their adventure had gone 
before them, so that they missed the joy of its 
first telling; but their proud family gave 
them a warm greeting. Mother had some 
special nice tea-cakes for supper, while father 
beamed down upon his little son, and asked 
him if he was not afraid when the engine 
came down at him. 

“*Fraid! No, sir,”’ said Roy. 
engineer think I acted ’fraid?” 

“No,” answered his father, smiling: ‘“‘he 
said you seemed quite cool.” 

‘Anyway,’ remarked Ruby between 
mouthfuls, ‘I’m glad I minded mamma, and 
wore my old red dress.”’— Juliet O. Carlton, 
in Sunday School Times. 


“Did the 


Babette’s Penny. 


Babette was only five years old; but, being 
a very bright little girl, she was trusted to 
go to the corner-store two or three times a 
day on errands, Grandmother, who lived 
upstairs in Babette’s house, did her own 
cooking, and she often needed things; and 
for her it was wonderfully convenient to 
have Babette so near. 

“T really don’t know what I would do if 
it wasn’t for Babette,” grandma would often 
say to Babette’s mother. ‘‘She saves me 
so many steps, and she does my errands just 
as well as I could do them myself. When 
I tell her to buy long rolls, she doesn’t forget 
and bring some other kind; and she never 
spills the cream or loses the change.” 

Grandmother not only praised Babette, but 
she was in the habit of rewarding the little 
girl every day with a penny. As Babette 
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was fond of chocolate creams and other 
sweets, it was very nicé, she thought, to have 
a grandma upstairs. Usually the penny was 
given in the morning when Babette carried 
up the things for breakfast. Then Babette, 
who always had her own breakfast earlier 
with her father and mother, would run back 
to the store and buy her penny’s worth of 
candy. 

One morning, bringing in the rolls and 
cream, Babette found grandmother reading 
a letter which the postman had brought 
while.she was at the store. 

‘Here, grandma, are the rolls and cream, 
and here is the change,” said Babette. 

“Thank you, dear,” said grandmother 
absent-mindedly, without taking her eyes 
off the letter. 

“Shall I put the things on the table?” 
asked Babette, thinking that grandma would 
look at her and give her the penny as usual. 

But grandmother did not look. “‘Yes, 
deary, just set them down,” she said, And 
Babette did so. She looked very serious 
now, waiting beside the table. 

The woman who kept the store had that 
morning a new supply of candy, and Babette 
had set her heart on some delicious-looking 
pink “fudge.” ‘The little girl next door had 
told her that this new fudge was ‘‘splendid.” 
And now, what if grandmother should not 
remember about the penny? 

Patiently Babette waited until grandma 
had finished reading the letter. She hoped 
that she would remember the penny then. 
But grandmother did not remember. She 
put the letter away in a box and began to 
set her table. 

Babette did not know what to do. She 
had been taught to act like a “‘little lady,” 
and she was afraid it would not be nice to 
say, ‘‘O grandma, you forgot to give me the 
penny!” 

“How is Evalina this morning?” asked 
grandmother. 

“She’s better, thank you,” smiled Babette. 
Babette’s dolls were a good deal troubled 
with headaches and sore throats and other 
disorders that real people have. 

“That’s good,” said grandma, as if Eva- 
lina were as real as any one. ‘‘Give 
her plenty of fresh air.” 

Babette smiled. She wondered if grand- 
mother would not think of the penny soon. 
Never before had she forgotten in this way. 
There was change in an empty jelly-glass 
right before her eyes, yet she did not seem 
to see it. And there was Babette waiting. 

“Oh, dear, what if she forgets all about 
it!” thought Babette, lingering beside the 
table. Perhaps the pink fudge would all 
be sold before to-morrow morning. How 
Babette did wish that grandma would think 
of the penny! But she was not going to 
ask for it. No, indeed! She knew that 
would be rude. Not for all the world would 
she have that bad word “rude” applied to 
her. 

Grandmother pushed her coffee-pot back 
from the hot part of the little stove for the 
coffee to settle, and Babette knew that she 
would soon begin to eat her breakfast. Poor 
little Babette was face to face with a new 
difficulty; for she could not run downstairs 
saying, ‘“Thank you, grandma,” as she usu- 
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ally did. To say, “Thank you for the 
penny,” when there was no penny given, 
would be almost “‘a story” ; and Babette did 
not want to ‘‘tella story.” 

Suddenly the perplexed little girl thought 
of a way to get out of her difficult situation. 
‘““Grandma,”’ she piped out, and her heart 
fluttered anxiously, “grandma!” 

“Well, deary?” 

“Thank you, grandma,” said Babette 
bravely, ‘“‘thank you for the penny that you 
haven’t given me yet!” 

What a funny look came over grand- 
mother’s face then. “Bless you, darling!” 
she exclaimed, catching Babette in her arms 
and kissing her. 

Babette was happy, for she knew that 
grandmother did not thing her rude. And 
she got the penny.—/Jane Ellis Joy, in Little 
Folks. 


A Lamb that loved Olive. 


A few years ago my little six-year-old Olive 
was presented with a young lamb which was 
brought up by hand, and which soon became 
a great pet. He quickly grew to love Olive 
and her little brother, and was often let out 
of the pen where the sheep were kept to 
become an interested participant in all their 
romping games. 

As the warm days of May came on it be- 
came necessary to drive the sheep to a dis- 
tant pasture, but Olive pleaded so earnestly 
for her pet that she was finally allowed to 
keep him at home. At about the same time 
Olive and her brother began to attend the 
district school. The lamb, missing both his 
four-legged and two-legged friends, immedi- 
ately became very lonesome and inclined to 
stray from home, so that it was thought best 
to tie him to an apple-tree not far distant. 
But poor Dickany rebelled at this indignity 
and bleated incessantly. 

One day he broke his rope, and we found 
him in the back room chewing his cud and 
peacefully standing by Olive’s old familiar 
dress, which hung low down upon a nail. 

This gave us an idea; and, when Dickany 
went back to the apple-tree, the dress went 
too, and was hung on a branch where he 
could reach it. 

After this the lamb stopped bleating and 
led a very quiet and happy life, wearing his 
rope with patience in school hours, and 
bounding and jumping with joy when the 
children returned at night—Christian En- 
deavor World. 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


H AND 
S.A.P.O L.F.O 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and léavés an 
exhilarating glow. A// grocers and druggists. 
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Good News. 


I prayed, Thy Kingdom come. 


I prayed Thy kingdom come! For winter long 
Had held the frozen earth in fetters bound: 
And wretchedness and misery, war and wrong, 
Age after age, did in the world abound. 
I prayed, Thy kingdom come! And, lo! the spring 
Came with its warmth and joy to glad the earth: 
New hope the sight did to my spirit bring. 
That man at length should share the quickening birth ; 
For he who worketh thus great Nature’s change 
Works in the heart his miracles of power, 
Than those we see more marvellous and strange! 
Have faith in God and wait his promised hour; 
For he who doth the quickening springtime send 
Will sin destroy, bring suffering to an end. 
—Jones Very. 


Good and Evil. 


When Robinson Crusoe was in one of his 
worst fits of despondency, he roused himself 
by making in two columns parallel lists of 
Good and Evil. In the Good list he put the 
blessings which surrounded him in his island, 
at the mouth of the Orinoco. He had many 
to detail, Indeed, Mr. Baker, a recent Eng- 
lish author of intelligence, asserts, and thinks 
he knows, that in those latitudes is to be 
established the future seat of the empire of 
the world. 

In the other column Robinson Crusoe put 
the evils of his list. When he began he 
thought they were unbearable. Before he 
had finished he was satisfied that they were 
far outbalanced by his blessings, 

The readers of Good News in Boston are 
invited to put into practice the excellent 
system of Robinson Crusoe. It will be not 
amiss if once in a while we estimate our home 
advantages. 

Mr. Emerson said once and again that, if 
any set of people anywhere would establish 
the ‘‘True City of God,” a city where every- 
body bore his brother’s burdens, where 
everybody lifted up that which had fallen 
down, they would have no need to send 
missionaries to distant lands. He said that 
every land would come to that city to study 
the miracles of every hour. This is true, 
and it is a very good thing to remember. 
But in bald fact we are sending men and 
women to every land,—not so many as come 
to us,—two thousand two hundred in one 
day. But say, with a certain moderation, 
we are sending a hundred thousand people 
out every year to establish themselves in 
different parts of the world. We ought to 
learn from the twenty-two hundred who 
come in some morning what is practi- 
cally the highest knowledge for practical 
modern life: we ought to learn that God 
has made of one blood all conditions of men. 
We may learn that, if we take, we must give, 
if we buy, we must have ready something to 
return, 

As often as once a week—oftener in most 
weeks—steamers arrive at East Boston with 
some thousands of people who are tired 
of their old homes and seek a new home 
here. Last Thursday the Ivernia arrived 
with twenty-two hundred. Practically, 
though not visibly or in bald fact, the mayor 
of Boston meets them at the landing, Prac- 
tically the people of Boston make to them 
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certain offers if they will do us the honor of 
staying here. They are surrounded, ob- 
serve, with other bidders for their good 
company. From the wheat lands of the 
West are men begging them to come there. 
From the orange lands of Florida are men 
begging them to come there. But we may 
imagine our mayor, or some one representing 
our city, pleading with them to turn a deaf 
ear to such appeals. 

“Dear Dago,”’ I can imagine Mr. Collins 
saying in the Italian language to the father 
of a family of little children, ‘listen to me. 
Do not heed them. If you will stay with us, 
you will find everything established which 
they have yet to create in Dakota or in 
Florida. The roads and streets and bridges 
are here. The sidewalks are here. The 
school-houses and colleges and libraries and 
hospitals and churches are here. If you and 
yours are sick, you shall have the best care 
with no charge. Nobody will trouble you 
for a tax; indeed, the assessors will be care- 
ful not to tax you. If you want to read, 
here are books for nothing. If you want to 
swim, here are baths for nothing. If the 
older Italians oppress you, here is justice 
for nothing. If you want to worship God, 
the church is open and you need pay no fee.” 

And then, as he patted the brown-faced 
and black-eyed children on their heads, he 
would add, and regard this as his best induce- 
ment: ‘‘For these children we have schools 
and colleges and universities and lectures 
and museums and libraries for nothing. 
They may begin this afternoon. They may 
work their way up to the university. And 
I, and the city I represent, will see that every 
charge is paid,—paper and pencil with which 
to write. We do not think of such barbar- 
isms as slates. For we are afraid of bac- 
teria, the only thing we are afraid of. Books 
for study, kind and accomplished teachers, 
and open promotion! Open promotion! 
Who knows but this little Giulio may not 
come out a pope of Rome!” 

This appeal practically made to each man 
who lands here is not without its effect. 
Twenty years ago pessimists and croakers 
were telling me that the public school-houses 
must be sold because there were not pupils 
enough for them, And now every school- 
house is crowded. I think I told here not 
long since the story of the Hancock Cush- 
man School, which had received 305 girls 
in that month, and of all the pupils who 
entered not one could speak twenty words 
of the language of the city and State which 
educated them. 

The Dago, or Italian, condescends to ac- 
cept the invitation. So does the Russian, 
the Pole, the Bulgarian, the Sicilian, the 
Armenian, the Canadian. He stays at least 
long enough to be sure that such promises 
are made good. Heis not disappointed, In 
hard fact, the wealth which we hold in com- 
mon is so large a part of our wealth that 
every man, woman, and child of us has a 
large undivided share of property which 
does not appear on any account book, but 
is administered for him by the city. The 
Dago or the Russian is made to understand 
that practically everything a man needs, 
except roof, food, clothes, and fire, is offered 
him free, if he will remain, And he remains. 
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No wonder. If the blessing offered him 
were simply the education of his children, 
he would stay, if he had any forecast of his 
future, if he had imagination enough to 
contrast their prospects against his own. 
And this he does. An accomplished teacher 
works the miracle of teaching his child the 
new language. So long as father and mother 
choose, the boy or girl goes on in studies 
carefully superintended. Nay, if mother or 
father chooses to go to the evening schools, 
every winter offers these. And the evening 
high school opens the higher ranges of sci- 
ence and teaches three or four languages, 
enlarging life in such directions and propor- 
tions. 

Precisely these advantages are offered to 
each of us born here; that is, we unite to- 
gether in a civil order founded on the Chris- 
tian religion, to bear each other’s burdens. 
And the widow’s children fare as well at 
the feast as the prince of blue blood cradled 
in the purple. 

It would be a good thing if we should 
learn that Boston is not the only city where 
they have common schools. It would be 
a good thing to learn that the people in 
Paris speak French better than we do in 
Beacon Street. It will be a better thing 
if we could lift up these people, some of 
whom have fallen down, into that higher 
life for which our ancestors came here. And 
one need not speak simply of the Russians, 
Arabians, and Syrians, and the parts of 
Libya. Here are beside them these young 
men and young women from the forty-five 
States at the Tech, at Harvard College, Bos- 
ton University, Boston College, at three or 
four medical schools, at two or three conser- 
vatories! How good a thing it would be if, 
when they return to the Pacific Coast and 
South Africa, to Cranberry Centre or to 
New Arcadia, they should go to their chosen 
homes with the contagion of the Infinite 
Life! How good a thing if Boston can 
quicken them with the joy of life, if it can 
make them strong with the Infinite Strength! 

That is what Blackstone came here for, 
and Winthrop and Dudley and the rest of 
them. They found here rocks and marshes 


and stunted savin-trees. And they left for 
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these their pleasant homes in England. But|ness; but it did not impair the mental 


they came here because they sought God, 
if haply they might find him. And some of 
themselves and of their children who have 
gone from here have carried a higher knowl- 
edge of him than they found in the deserts 
which they planted. 

Now if those thousands of young men and 
maidens who are here now studying perspec- 
tive, color, harmony, bacteria, and infusoria, 
may be at the same moment becoming glad 
with the Infinite Joy; if they may see God 
as the pure in heart see him and hear him 
as the prophets heard him,—then, whether 
they go from us to Alaska or Samoa or the 
Mexican Gulf or the Latin Quarter, they will 
show to neighbors and pupils and friends 
and fellow-craftsmen the wonder of his love. 
For them and theirs Boston will have done 
its duty. 

That would be a modest calculation which 
should say that within the next twelve 
months five thousand such young men and 
young women, from our higher schools, will 
go out to the five or six continents, however 
many they may be. We shall enliven our 
double column of Good and Evil, asking 
whether Boston is a good place to start 
from or a bad one, if we imagine the villages 
which will be made joyful, the blind eyes 
which will be made to see, the deaf ears 
which will be made to hear, the States which 
will be set free as such prophets of light, 
truth, harmony, and justice go from us to 
every land. ‘They go really to preach the 
simple gospel which it is our business to 
teach them,— With God, for Man, in 
Heaven,” Epwarp E. HALE. 


Rev. Thomas Weston. 


Rev. Thomas Weston died at his home in 
Greenfield, Mass., the 29th of March, 1904. 
He was one of the oldest ministers of the Uni- 
tarian body. He was born in Plymouth the 
30th of August, 1821; and he counted among 
his ancestors some that were of the May- 
flower company. His early schooling was 
in the place of his birth. He studied the- 
ology at Meadville and graduated in the 
class of 1849. One of his classmates was 
Rev. Rush R. Shippen, D.D., who now be- 
comes the sole survivor of that class. Mr. 
Weston was ordained at Plymouth in 1851. 
Shortly afterward he became the minister 
of the church at Bernardston, Mass. He 
held successively pastorates at Northumber- 
land, Pa., New Salem, Mass., Farmington, 
Me., and Barnstable, Warwick, and Stow, 
Mass. In 1885, after a six years’ pastorate 
at Stow, in consequence of ill. health, he 
retired, and thereafter made his home in 
Greenfield. From time to time he still 
preached, but he was not again settled over 
a parish. He had married, in 1852, Miss 
Lucinda Cushman of Bernardston. She 
died in 1889. From this time his household 
consisted of himself and his only daughter, 
Miss Mary Kay Weston, who survives him. 

Mr. Weston’s life through his years of re- 
tirement was quiet and uneventful. It was 
cheered and enriched by much prized friend- 
ships and memories. Age brought the in- 
‘firmities of lameness, deafness, and blind- 


powers nor destroy the interest in life’s 
various phases, nor dry up the sources of 
spiritual renewal and growth. He held in 
memory old friends and scenes and the ac- 
cumulations of many years of good reading. 
His talk was full of these things and of all 
manner of entertaining reminiscences. He 
loved his friends, his church, and his faith. 
His end is peace. 


Lucy Buckminster Lowell. 


The following resolutions were adopted by 
the First Parish Branch of the Women’s 
Alliance, Brookline, Mass. :— 


Whereas we have received the announce- 
ment of Mrs. Lowell’s death with profound 
sorrow, therefore be it 

Resolved, 1, That we cherish a deep ven- 
eration for the talents, virtues, and services 
of Lucy Buckminster Lowell, who endeared 
herself to all by her open-hearted and lovable 
disposition; and, in her passing away, each 
member of the Brookline Alliance mourns 
a personal friend. 

Resolved, 2, That in the death of Mrs. 
Lowell the Alliance has lost a most respected 
member, and the church a representative 
lady,—one whose long and distinguished 
career of active benevolence has identified 
her name with the history of the parish. 

The Alliance will miss her,—this woman 
of true and honest purpose, of sound judg- 
ment, prompt in action, faithful in matters 
of trust, and who was ever ready with the 
best advice, straightforward conduct, and 
unfailing generosity to help, always worthy 
of the highest honor and esteem. 

Resolved, 3, That we tender to Mrs. Lowell’s 
family the expression of our sincere sympathy 
on this occasion of their irreparable loss. 

Resolved, 4, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be placed upon our records. 


Mrs. THEODORE Lyman, President. 
Mrs, I. SHANNON Davis, Committee. 


Sabatier’s “The Religion of the 
Spirit.” 


The editor of Zion’s Herald recently made 
a fierce attack on Unitarianism. We won- 
der if he has read the book by Auguste 
Sabatier which appears in the last number 
of his paper. Our own reviewer said of this 
book that the author reached substantially 
the same conclusions as Dr. Martineau, our 
great Unitarian leader. The reviewer of this 
book in Zzon’s Herald accepts it with an 
enthusiasm which makes us wonder where 
the real line between Methodism and Uni- 
tarianism is to be drawn. After saying that 
a more noteworthy volume has not appeared 
in the department of theology for many a 
day, and quoting generously from it, the 
writer says:— 


A reformation not less radical than that 
of the sixteenth century is now upon us. 
The principle of the Reformation abides per- 
manently in the Church. We must com- 
plete the work of the reformers and repu- 
diate as absolutely the external authority 
of the Bible as they did that of the Church, 
and return to the liberating principle of the 
inward witness of the Holy Spirit, the ex- 
perience of the Christian soul itself, by which 
a far more secure basis is given to the truth 
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of the Christian religion. ‘The critical spirit 
in religion was twin-born with the Reforma- 
tion. If the gospel is the basis of Protest- 
antism, free inquiry is its necessary form. 
It cannot give up either without committing 
suicide. The form of the religion of the spirit 
is liberty: its content is the gospel. The 
idea of setting up in Protestantism an ex- 
ternal infallible authority is only a survival 
of the principle which was defeated in the 
sixteenth century. To it are due the illsand 
agitations of modern Protestant churches. 
No choice remains but either to turn back 
again to the Roman Catholicism whence 
they once came out, or to rise joyfully and 
vigorously from the religion of the letter to 
the religion of the spirit. 

The authority of the Bible is wholly spir- 
itual, appealing to the mind and heart; it 
exists only so far as it becomes one with the 
experiences or the present aspirations of 
piety. It has no more need of official veri- 
fication than the light which enlightens the 
eye or the duty which commands the con- 
science. Every Christian, in practice, makes 
distinctions in the traditional Bible. He 
always turns to those parts which build up 
his faith and passes by the rest. “The author- 
ity of the Bible is proportioned to its effects. 
Texts which produce no effect, or which 
might even prove dangerous if the letter 
were blindly followed, are without force. 
The letter of the Bible is no longer the in- 
fallible rule of religious thought, the oracle 
of absolute and eternal truth. Itisno longer 
a code, but it remains a testimony: it is no 
longer a law, but it is a means of grace. 
Protestantism has given up the vain attempt 
to make an infallible oracle of the Bible — 
“the dogma of the infallibility of the Bible 
is not only inconceivable to thought, it is 
also useless in fact,’—but it will ever en- 
throne it in the highest place of honor as 
the indispensable light of the mind and bread 
of the soul. 

Jesus came to abolish religions of external 
authority and to found the inward religion 
of the spirit; that is, a direct communion 
with God, established in the renewed con- 
science. The authority of the Church, the 
Pope, the Book, has been done away: the 
authority of God alone remains. The out- 
ward authority of the letter has given place 
to the inward and’ purely moral authority 
of the spirit. The old dogma of the infalli- 
bility of the Bible is inevitably and uncondi- 
tionally dead. We do not need an external 
infallible authority. There is none. We re- 
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pudiate it in the spirit of the reformers, who 
shook off all human authority that they 
might the more firmly and absolutely es- 
tablish the authority of God in the con- 
sciences of men. The plaints and threats 
of reaction lifted up by timid believers are 
but reproaches addressed to God himself. 

The two essential and parallel functions 
of the religion of the spirit are to seek for 
truth by the loyal exercise of the intelli- 
gence, and to pursue after holiness by the 
energy of an upright will and a purified 
heart. Christendom must get back to the 
religion of the spirit if it is not to lose its 
title of nobility and the image of its first 
ideal. 


The Charleston Church. 


On Sunday, April 10, the Unitarian church 
of Charleston, S.C., celebrated the semi- 
centennial of the present church building 
with special services conducted by Rev. 
Clifton M. Gray, the pastor, assisted by Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson of Newton, Rev. John 
W. Day of Dorchester, and Rev. Louis Craig 
Cornish of Hingham, Mass. 

In 1854 the present building, which has 
been styled ‘‘a peculiarly beautiful piece of 
architecture in what is known as the per- 
pendicular style of the Gothic,’ was erected 
upon the ante-Revolutionary walls and 
foundations. Therefore, this anniversary 
marks only an epoch in the history of this 
venerable and beautiful church, perhaps the 
most beautiful Unitarian church in this 
country, its complete history covering a 
period of one hundred and thirty-two years. 
The erection was begun in 1772, when an 
enlargement of the Congregational church, 
centred in the White Meeting-house, became 
necessary during the pastorate of Rev. 
William Tennent. Work was suspended 
during the Revolutionary War, when, tra- 
dition states, it was desecrated by being 
used asa British stable, but was recommenced 
at the close of the struggle; and thus the 
temple, destined to be the home of religious 
liberty, grew contemporaneously with the 
country’s freedom. 

This edifice, used jointly with the original 
meeting-house by the Independent congre- 
gation, was opened for worship Oct. 25, 
1787, and remained the property of that 
organization until 1817, when religious dif- 
ferences divided this dual corporation, the 
Calvinistic element taking the new Meeting 
Street (Circular) Church and the Unita- 
rians, under Rev. Anthony Foster, whose 
change of views had caused the division, 
incorporating the Archdale Street Church as 
a separate body,—‘‘the Second Independent, 
or Congregational, Church of Charleston.” 

The present building, modelled after the 
chapel of Henry VII., Westminster Abbey, 
was begun and completed under the brilliant 
pastorate of Rev. Samuel Gilman, whose 
magnetic personality and executive ability 
inspired and consummated the work. Dur- 
ing this pastorate also, in 1839, the organi- 
zation was rechartered as ‘The Unitarian 
Church of Charleston.” 

In spite of small numbers and many dis- 
couragements the present congregation is 
ever ready to hold up the hands of its earnest 
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pastor, and maintains its many activities 
with unabated zeal. In 1821 an association 
was formed, called ‘‘The Charleston Book 
and Tract Society,” which still exists as 
the Post-office Mission, the object of both 


being the distribution of Unitarian litera- 
About 1835 a Ladies’ Social and Sew- 
ing Society was organized for the purpose 


ture, 


of supplementing the resources and benefac- 
tions of the church. 


it held in the South Carolina Hall the first 


fair ever conducted by ladies in Charleston, 


the proceeds amounting to more than a 
thousand dollars. 


ago, 


and named “Helping Hands” by Rev. 


E. C. L. Browne during his pastorate, has 
for fifteen or twenty years supplemented the 
work of the Ladies’ Social and Sewing So- 
ciety, and in the last decade joined the 


Women’s National Alliance, conducted a 


Post-office Mission, and ‘‘mothered” the 
Alva Gage Guild, recently established as 
a branch of the Young People’s Religious 


Union. 


This guild has in charge the Alva Gage 
Memorial Library, the formal opening of 
which formed an important feature of the 
This library, the first 
free public library in Charleston, is named 
in honor of Alva Gage, the benevolent patron 
of this church, and is at present situated in 
the parish hall built by Mr. Gage, with a 
commodious parsonage above; but the fine 


anniversary services. 


collection of books which form the nucleus 


of this library is the almost exclusive gift of 


branches of the Women‘s National Alliance, 
at the suggestion of the corresponding sec- 


retary, Mrs, Fifield, to whom the pastor, Mr. 


Gray, confided his dream of establishing 


here a free public library. The books were 
catalogued mainly by the Hingham Branch, 
which deserves especial thanks for its arduous 
and thorough work; and the guild can never 
repay the debt of gratitude which it owes 
to Mrs. Fifield, Rev. Louis C. Cornish of the 
Hingham church, Mrs. Susan B. Anthony 
and the members of the active Hingham 
Branch, and all others that have contributed 
the means by which the Charleston organi- 
zation can inaugurate such a benevolent en- 
terprise. Resolutions of thanks have been 
unanimously adopted by the Gage Guild and 
sent to the secretary of the Women’s National 
Alliance, but the full measure of grateful 
appreciation can never be expressed. Our 
present pastor will leave a monument in 
this institution which would never have 
been established, had he not made known 
his ‘‘dream”’ to the right parties at the right 
time. 

The name of Alva Gage is written on every 
stone of Unitarian influence in this city; 
for his handsome endowment keeps its 
liberal doors open, and his gift of a parsonage 
and parish hall combined furnishes a meet- 
ing-place and centre for most of those en- 
gaged in philanthropic work. Good use is 
made of these valuable opportunities and 
aids to faith and the practice of faith be- 
queathed by the great-hearted philanthro- 
pist, under the leadership and encouragement 
of the present well-beloved pastor and his 


In the year following 


This society is still fore- 
most in the activities of the church, although 
it celebrated its golden jubilee nineteen years 
A society of young people, organized 
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indefatigable wife. Mrs. Gray, assisted by 
prominent members of every denomination 
in the city, has recently organized a Work- 
ing Girls’ Home, of which Charleston has 
stood in need ever since its manufacturing 
interests have taken prominence. Mrs, Gray 
has also been substantially aided in this great 
undertaking by many Northern friends, 
notably Rev. M. J. Savage of New York; 
but her executive ability has concentrated 
this force of foreign and native benevolence 
upon this worthy enterprise, which, while 
entirely unsectarian, owes its inception to 
the wife of the Unitarian minister. 

Perhaps the golden age of this historic 
church was spent before the beginning of 
that epoch recently celebrated, for in the 
“good old days” its very aisles were crowded 
with the wealth and intellect of the city, 
while to-day many empty pews remind the 
faithful few that “times have changed,” 
owing to circumstances too numerous to be 
mentioned in this article; but, since the 
dedication of the ‘“‘new church” in 1854, 
the parent stem, having grown stanch and 
virile, has thrown out tendrils along’ all the 
branches of benevolent interests in the com- 
munity and fastened its roots to the relig- 
ious fellowship of the Southland. Therefore 
this anniversary was a time of real thanks- 
giving and rejoicing, appropriately celebrated 
amid a wealth of floral decorations symboliz- 
ing the renewal of life and beauty which 
must result from such an inspiring occasion. 

While the venerable edifice ‘‘ blossomed 
as the rose” and reverberated with the joy- 
ous echoes of appropriate’ music, well ren- 
dered by choir, organist, and violinist, an 
impressive programme was rendered by pas- 
tor and visiting ministers, three of whom 
had responded to the invitation to take part 
in these services. The Scripture lesson was 
read by Rev. J. W. Day of Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Rev. L. C. Cornish of Hingham brought 
greetings from the churches; and an original 
poem was read by Mrs. B. H. Brown, and a 
hymn also written for the occasion by Mrs. 
Edward S. Edgerton. Rev. A, L. Hudson 
of Newton, Mass., preached the anniversary 
sermon, which was most impressive and ap- 
propriate. He took for his text the first 
lines of the twelfth chapter fof Hebrews, 
showing its significance to the early Chris- 
tians, and in masterful language making 
the closer application to the life of the church 
whose congregation and friends had gathered 
to hear him and to celebrate a history of 
many generations. He pictured “the cloud 
of witnesses” encompassing them about,— 
the forefathers of the Christian race, those 
of our own liberal faith, our brethren through- 
out the world, those nearer and dearer of 
our own fellowship, gone from our sight, but 
still among the eager spectators urging us 
on “to fight the good fight,” those whose 
lives have been inwrought with every stone 
of this noble old building. “All of these, 
the prophets, the thinkers, the poets, and 
the men of action, are looking down upon 
us from the benches of the past, inspiring 
us to deeds which may be worthy the noble 
heritage they have bequeathed to us.” 

At the evening service, held at eight 
o'clock, the visiting ministers again took 
part; and Rev. A. I. Hudson preached an 
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impressive sermon on “Jesus the Messiah,”’ 
taking his text from Mark viii. 29, which 
excited much favorable comment in the city, 
as it so clearly set forth our positive beliefs 
about Jesus and his mission to men. 

On Monday evening, April 11, the anni- 
versary celebration was appropriately con- 
cluded by the formal opening of the Gage 
Memorial Library, at which several addresses 
were made by clergy of other churches and 
the visiting ministers, all of whom were en- 
tertained at a reception following the exer- 
cises. The speakers were gracefully intro- 
duced by the president of the guild, Mr. 
Emile Aimar. Mr. Gray gave a brief account 
of the origin and inception of the library; 
Mr. Cornish of Hingham, whose congrega- 
tion catalogued the majority of the books, 
spoke of his gratification at seeing the work 
inaugurated; and the other ministers gave 
their congratulations in varying phrases. 

In informal social intercourse this most 
auspicious occasion ended; and this free pub- 
lic library, the “dream” of the man for 
whom it was named, the work of the ener- 
getic young pastor and his influential friends 
of the Women’s Alliance, was thrown open 
to the public of Charleston and placed in 
the care of the Alva Gage Guild, under the 
supervision of the pastor, chaplain of the 
guild. So ended this memorable anniver- 
sary by which the little band have gained 
fresh hope and inspiration. From the re- 
joicing of this isolated church may not the 
whole liberal faith catch an echo of hope? 


“© living Church, thine errand speed, 
Fulfil thy task sublime; 
With bread of life earth’s hunger feed; 
Redeem the evil time!” 


(Mrs.) Epwarp SAMUEL EDGERTON. 
CHARLEsTON, S.C, 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


““. FEW REMARKS.”’ 


It has been my conviction for some time 
that asking visitors to a Sunday-school to 
make ‘a few remarks” is, on the whole, 
dangerous and injurious. There are ex- 
ceptions of course. The time is so short for 
class work the moments should be econo- 
mized. It seems that Marion Lawrance is 
of the same mind, and Mr. Lawrance is the 
great authority in the evangelical churches. 
He gives his views in the “Letter Box” of 
the Sunday School Times, in answer to an 
inquiry: ““Would you eliminate talking to 
the Sunday-school by visitors?” 

“The best thing a Sunday-school can do 
is to attend to its legitimate business from 
first tolast. Not one visiting stranger in fifty 
can talk to the Sunday-school in such a way 
as to add to the value of the particular session 
of the school. He may say good things, and 
in doing so divert the attention of the school 
from the lesson of the day. Whatever does 
that is a mistake. Wise Sunday-school 
leaders are very shy about talking to Sunday- 
schools. If they do it, they try to confine 
themselves to the lesson of the day. How- 
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ever, there are exceptions. The superin- 
tendent must be wise in this matter.’’ 


CONSTITUTIONS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


Applications often come to me for rules, 
by-laws, and the like, to organize a Sunday- 
school,—in other words, something answer- 
ing to a constitution. I have never been 
able to answer the demand satisfactorily, 
for we have nothing in vogue of this kind. 
It seems that Mr. Lawrance has here again 
a suggestion which agrees with my own 
thought on the matter. I reproduce his 
reply to a correspondent: ‘‘ There is no model 
constitution for Sunday-schools which is 
universal in its application. If you want 
a constitution, better make your own. You 
might get suggestions, however, from vari- 
ous handbooks and manuals.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


There is a prevalent impression, and it 
has good foundation, that Sunday-school 
libraries are not so essential now as in former 
days. ‘There is no doubt this general state- 
mentis true, yet there are important quali- 
fications to be made. It is true the public 
libraries and the libraries of homes have 
multiplied so fast as to encroach upon the 
usefulness of the old-time Sunday-school 
library. It does not have such an urgent 
demand. We must not be blind to the fact, 
however, that culled, living Sunday-school 
libraries are still valuable adjuncts to church 
activities. They can form an important 
part of the Sunday-school, helpful, and in 
many cases are absolutely necessary. ‘There 
are ample reference books for the teachers 
and aids for the pupils. But, still further, 
such a modern Sunday-school library will 
contain a carefully chosen array of books for 
general reading not obtainable, perhaps, 
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in ordinary channels. The new Sunday- 
school library room at Fairhaven, Mass., 
a part of the generous benefaction of H. H. 
Rogers in memory of his mother, is to be 
well stocked. Over three hundred  vol- 
umes have been added to the old list through 
the agency of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society in response to an order. 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK, 

Do not fail to scan the advertisement in 
another column of the meetings of the Sun - 
day School Society, Friday, May 27. The 
bill of fare is certainly tempting. There 
seems to be something for everybody. 
Owing to the stricter enforcement of public 
laws, since the terrible event in Chicago, 
no more listeners will be admitted than can 
be seated. King’s Chapel’s seating capacity 
is something over eight hundred. There- 
fore the ushers will be instructed to refuse 
entrance to those who come late and find it 
necessary to stand in the rear of the chapel 
or in the aisles. This has sometimes been 
allowed in order to avoid disappointment 
for many. But the usage cannot be con- 
tinued. Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emrry B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours g to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


We have the pleasure of welcoming an- 
other union to the national organization. 
This is the first union from a new State, and 
we hope that it is the pioneer, with many 
more to come soon. It starts its new life 
with a good list of officers and a great deal 


DOPE QUALITY IN EVERY WHEEL 


Bicycle Innovations 


TWO-SPEED GEAR and 
NEW COASTER BRAKE 


Greatest improvements since the coming 


of the chainless 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT : 
Hartford, Conn. 


“ Columbia.” Cleveland.” 
“ Tribune.” “ Crawford.’ 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 
Chicago, Iil. 
“Rambler.” Monarch.” 
“ Crescent.” “Tmperial.”” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ 
stores, or any one Catalogue mailed 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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to look forward to, and we send congratu- 
lations and greetings to New London, Conn. 

The subject of Rev. U. G. B. Pierce’s 
address to the Young People’s Religious 
Union on the evening of May 26 will be 
‘*The Faith of Youths.” 


TOPIC FOR MAY. 
Jesus AS A DiscERNER OF MOTIVES. 


In a certain beautiful prayer Jesus Christ, 
referring to his friends and followers, says: 
“J pray not that thou shouldest take them 
from the world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil one. They are not 
of the world, even as] am not of the world.” 
‘That prayer is typical of a belief held by Jesus, 
—the belief that one may be in the world 
and yet not of the world. 

No great leader and teacher ever under- 
stood more thoroughly the world and its 
ways than did Jesus Christ. He was not, 
to be sure, ‘‘of” the world, but he went 
about in the world constantly, and always 
with an observant eye. This fact is made 
particularly apparent in the way in which 
he met and dealt with men,—the way in 
which he anticipated their actions and read 
their designs. He was flattered and praised 
and applauded, but never did he fail to at- 
tribute to all such adulation its true value 
and to see just what lay beneath it. He 
was denounced and abused, but was never 
swept from his path by any menace. He 
was able very quickly to discover what 
had led to all such attacks that were made 
upon him. Traps were set for him; but, 
as some one has said, when the traps were 
sprung, he was not the person who was 
found within their jaws. He was a won- 
derfully keen discerner of motives. 

There is nothing which gives one more 
amusement and, at the same time, more 
solid satisfaction than to recall the manner 
in which the Master read the minds of those 
who came to him with itching palms and, 
under cover of a strong sense of offended 
justice, tried to win his sanction for their 
own greed. The “‘avaricious brother,’ as 
he has been called, hurries to Jesus and tries 
to press the latter into his service; and Jesus 
gives to him an answer which lays bare 
the man’s heart. Certain spies, “feigning 
themselves to be righteous,’ put to him a 
question concerning the payment of tribute 
which is well calculated to leave him in 
confusion; but he quietly takes the penny 
from their hands and instantly makes a reply 
which leaves them gasping. ‘The elders of 
the people, on mischief bent, try to trick 
him into making some declaration con- 
cerning the source of his authority, and to 
that end make a certain inquiry of him, 
His only observation is presented in the form 
of a question,—a question for them to an- 
swer,—in the face of which they can simply 
say, “We do not know.” The dark intent, 
the secret desire, which men thought them- 
selves to be hiding most effectually, was 
just what this calm soul observed first. 

“How was it,’ we ask, “that Jesus was 
able so to read men’s motives?” ‘The 
answer is simple, He was able to distinguish 
the true underlying purposes of men because 
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of the breadth of his experience and the 
depth of his honesty. The fact that he 
had walked and did walk in a straight path 
gave him the ability to foresee the tempta- 
tions and the intentions of those who chose 
to walk in crooked paths. He was wise, 
very wise; but his wisdom was “the brave 
old wisdom of sincerity.” His own ex- 
perience was his shield. His candor was 
his sword. To be in the world and not of 
the world is to be the interpreter and the 
master of the world, the friend and helper, 
but not the tool or victim of men; the open- 
eyed upholder of right, but not the befooled 
or unconscious ally of wrong. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Read the incidents which are alluded to 
above (Luke xii. 13-15; Luke xx. 19-26; 
Matthew xxi. 23-27). 

To assist yourself in gaining a true ap- 
preciation of Jesus’ “intellectual alert- 
ness,” read pages 234 and 235 of ‘‘The Life 
of Jesus of Nazareth” by Rush Rhees (New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901). 


QUESTIONS. 

What do we mean when we say that a 
person has ‘‘mixed motives”? Do you 
believe that there is any man whose motives 
are absolutely good, wholly and entirely 
unselfish? Do you believe that there is 
any man whose motives are wholly bad? 

Do you believe that there are many of us 
who can always tell at first sight what a 
person’s motives are? Should you consider 
yourself to be justified-in hastily coming to 
a conclusion concerning anybody’s inten- 
tion in a given act? Should you regard it 
as your duty to wait before passing judg- 
ment? Did Jesus suddenly gain his ability 
to discern men’s motives quickly, or did 
he acquire it gradually? 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The postponed meeting of the Monday Club 
will be held May 16 in the Unitarian Build- 
ing, at 10.30 A.M. Rev, James L. Salloway 
of Bedford will preside. Speaker, Mr. C. L. 
Stebbins, publication agent of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Subject, ‘The 
Work of the Publication Department.” 
This will be the last meeting of the season. 
William W. Peck, Secretary. 


Churches, 


Hoop River, Ore.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. William G. Eliot: The new house 
of worship was dedicated on Sunday, April 
24. Mr. W. G. Eliot, Jr., made an address 
to the children, and T. I. Eliot, D.D., 
preached the dedication sermon. 


Ranpo.pex, MAss.—Church of the Unity: 
Rev. Manley B, Townsend was installed as 
minister on April 20. Rev. Roderick Steb- 
bins of Milton made the invocation and read 
the responsive reading. The installation 
sermon was delivered by Harry E. ‘Townsend 
of Portland, Me., a brother of the minister. 
Rev, Rush R, Shippen of Brockton offered 
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the installing prayer. Rev. Edward A. 
Horton of Boston gave the charge to the 
minister, and Rev. Thomas Van Ness of 
Boston the charge to the people. Both cler- 
gymen said some plain things in a polite 
way which did not hurt, but fell upon good 
ground. Mr. Henry A. Belcher spoke for 
the church and parish by extending to Mr. 
Townsend a most cordial welcome to Ran- 
dolph. Mr. Townsend is a graduate of the 
St. Lawrence Divinity School in Canton, 
N.Y. He was ordained as a Universalist 
minister in South Framingham, Sept. 12, 
1892; but, owing to failing eyesight, he left 
the ministry for a year, making his home at 
Augusta, Me. He afterward preached nine 
years in Maine, mostly missionary work. 
He founded a society at Machias, Me., and 
remained there two years. He wasat Dover 
and Foxcroft for three years, and took a new 
church at Woodford. From there he- went 
to Dixfield, stopping nearly four years. 
Then he came to Southbridge, Mass., where 
he served both the Universalist and Unita- 
rian churches as a joint pastorate, and is 
now affiliated with both denominations. 
On February 1 he began his labors here, and 
success promises to be his reward. His fam- 
ily consists of a wife.and young daughter. 
The church and parish appear to be united 
and ready to work loyally for their advance- 
ment, 


South MIppDLESEX FEDERATION.— The 
spring meeting of the South Middlesex Fed- 
eration of Young People’s Religious Unions 
was held at Concord, May‘1. At 4.30 the 
afternoon session was opened by the presi- 
dent, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers. Rev. George 
Hale Reed of Belmont, Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson of Cambridge, and Rev. John 
Henry Applebee of West Roxbury were 
the speakers. A short business session, at 
which $25 was voted to the Reserve Fund 
of the National Union, was followed by 
lunch served by the Guild in the vestry. 
At seven the evening meeting was opened 
by an anthem by the Misses Ball and Messrs. 
Ballard and Tucker of Lexington. Rey. 
Loren B. Macdonald conducted the devo- 
tional service. Mr. Robert W. Taylor gave 
a most interesting address upon Tuskegee. 
A collection was taken up, and $25 presented 
to Mr. Taylor for Tuskegee. Mrs. G. Hollis 
Blake of Concord rendered a beautiful solo, 
Two hundred persons were in attendance. 
Edith Melvin, Secretary. 


‘ToLepo, On1o.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. A. H. Rihbany: The annual business 
meeting was held the last Monday in April, 
and the pastor was unanimously re-elected, 
not for a year, but for as long a period as 
the church can keep him. The church has 
had an unprecedented growth along all lines 
during the administration of Mr, Rihbany; 
and, as an expression of appreciation, by an- 
other unanimous vote it was decided to add 
$300 to his salary. Preceding the meeting, 
the annual supper was enjoyed in the church 
parlors. The business meeting opened with 
an address by the pastor. Mr. Rihbany 
briefly reviewed the work of the year, ex- 
pressing his gratification at the hearty manner 
in which the*church had responded to hifn 
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in every effort he had made. The financial 
report showed the receipts to have been 
$2,814.50, an increase of $1,000 over the pre- 
vious year, the subscriptions alone amount- 
ing to $500 more than in 1902. Sixteen new 
members were added, but the increased in- 
fluence of the church could not be measured 
by numbers, the best evidence being the large 
congregations which fill the church every 
Sunday. 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 
sion from December, 1903, to ae? 1904 :— 


The Wellesley Hills Junior Alliance.. $5.00 
Howard Sunday-school....... 26.50 
Sunday-school, Brattleboro, Vt. ‘(from mite-boxes), 10.00 
Sunday-school, Barre (from pete-byxes).-- Wide! VTrOK 
Sunday-school, Framingham.........+:.sss+ +seves 10.00 
Sunday-school, Norwell....- 6.59 
Sunday-school Channing Church, N ewton Gin- 

cludes eight life ooh elena ed ae see 168,86 
Sanday-school, Quincy. <a. annesssaeds stn sderiece 6.41 


Sunday-school; St. John; N. B. (Mrs. oon cel Bass’s 


Class) ..-.0sesees oy CCM am BH ) 
Sun y-school, Unitarian Society “Taunton - Meister 25.00 
Sunday-school, First Parish, atertown (from 

Lend a Hand Club of Miss Horne’s class)...+.+ re 5.00 
Sanday dchoul, Brookfield ..........0008 mee + 2,00 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Dorchester..........+ 150.00 
Sunday-school, ‘l'hird Congregational Society, 

Nair epee cease eeeateire nc edcidans dersisesaicas: 3,00 
B.S. Turner .-cessee eee 7 5.00 
Mrs. M. Lewis Crosby sss... eevee 3.00 
Postal order from Waltham... 5.00 
Mr. Cyrus Lothro' $5 £3 25,00 
Mrs. Charles R. Hayden.......- 15.00 
Miss Abby W, Turner.......+.+ 10.00 
Miss H. L. Thayer..... 10.00 
Mrs. C. A. Bradstreet 10.00 
Mis. Brandticccccnt vocsinstc aes’ cee 1,00 
Elizabeth Sabereider Lawrence..-...-. 3.00 
Miss Mary Davidson, Wellesley College. 2.00 

fe MNGi oo 6 es 25.00 


A Pre athe 


A thee tare cane aie 


; $567.11 
EasTER OFFERINGS FROM SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Texingte $i. ;; First Parish, Brighton, $13.70; 
West: d, $2: B rlington, Vt., $4. ra East Bridgewater, 
$7.255 - etora $7.03; Saco, , $5; Mendon, $4; 


Dover, N.H., $2.14; Winchester, $18. es Lawrence, $4.50; 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


The Whirligig of Time.— How many of our read- 
ers can recall the old hickory furniture of fifty years ago? 
It is interesting to note that the whirligig of time has 
brought in again the old, rough hickory furniture which 
our grandfathers rested upon, and which was so highly 
valued by them, Whether this revival is due to fashion 
or not, it is sure to conduce to much comfort. A complete 
line of this hickory furniture is now on sale at the Paine 
warerooms on Canal Street. 


e } Notices. 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


Seventy-seventh Anniversary Meeting, 
“KING'S CHAPEL, BOSTON, 


Two Sessions on Friday, May 27, at 10 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. 


‘Speakers and Topics. 


Morning Session, 10 A.M. 


General subject, “How to extend the Influence and 


‘Work of the Sunday School.” Thirty-minute addresses. 


1. “As the Inspirer of Higher Social Ideals.” Speaker, 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Boston, Mass. : 
2. “In Philanthropy and Reforms.” Speaker, Miss 
Alice L. Higgins, Associated Charities, Boston, Mass. 
3. “Christian Citizenship and Civic Duties.” _ Speaker, 
Licut.-Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr. 


Afternoon Session, 2 P.M. 
General subject, ‘‘Methods in Sunday-School Work.” 
_ Twelve-minute addresses. 
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“The Graded System.”’ 
port, R.I. 

“One-topic Course.”’ 
Mass. 

“Increase of Church Calendar Days.’ 
Wilson, Fall River, Mass. 

“Restriction of Church Calendar Days.” 
Staples, Manchester, N.H. 

“Value of Paid Service in Sunday-School Work.” 
Rev. P. R. Frothingham, Boston, Mass. 

“Value of Sunday-School Volunteer Workers.” 
R. C. Humphreys, Dorchester, Mass. 

“To what Extent is Kindergarten Material available in 
our Sunday-School Teaching?’ Miss Alice C. Dock- 
ham, Chelsea, Mass. 

‘‘Power of the Teacher’s Personality.” 
Edward A. Horton. 

Mr. Matcotm Lana, Organist. 


The public cordially invited. 


Rev. A. P. Reccord, New- 
Rev. H. T. Secrist, Roxbury, 
Rev. J. M. 


Rev. C. J. 


Mr. 


President 


SEVENTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Americal Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 24 AND 25, 


os IN BOSTON, AT 
TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will celebrate its 
seventy-ninth anniversary and hold its annual meeting 
in the city of Boston, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 24 
and 25, 1904. 

Tuesday, May 24, at 2.30 p.M., the Business Meeting of 
the Association will be called to order in Tremont Temple. 
Delegates and life members will be admitted by ticket to 
the floor. The galleries will be free to the public. Com- 
mittees will be appointed. Committees on Nominations 
and Retiring Allowances will report. Officers will be 
elected for the ensuing year. Action will be taken upon 
the following proposed amendment to the By-laws : — 

“There shall be not less than six women on the Board 
of Directors, two to be elected each year.”’ 

By vote of the Directors the Association will be asked 
for precise instruction as to the name to be given the Year 
Book. Shall it be ‘‘ Year Book of Unitarian and Affiliated 
Churches ”’? 

Lhis session will pavide time for miscellaneous busi- 
ness. Members of the Association who wish to introduce 
business or resolutions are requested to give notice of their 
purpose to the Secretary as early as possible in advance of 
the meeting. 

7.30 P.M. Service of Public Worship and Annual Ser- 
mon in the Arlington Street Church. Services conducted 
by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. Sermon by 
Rev. John W. Chadwick of Brooklyn, N.Y. Music 
by the choir of Arlington Street Church. 

Wednesday, May 25, at 10 A.M., continuation of the an- 
nual meeting of the American Unitarian Association in 
Tremont Temple. Prayer will be offered by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., after which the follow- 
ing order of business will be carried out : — 

Annual address of the President. Reports from the 
committees of the Board of Directors: Finance, Mr. 
Francis H. Lincoln; Publication, Mrs. Prescott 
Keyes; New England, Rev. J. Edward Wright, 
D.D.; Middle States, Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D.; 
Southern States, Rev. Paul R. Frothingham; West- 
ern States, Mr. Charles W. Ames; Pacific States, 
Rev. James Eells; Foreign, Mr. John M. Little; 
Education, Rev. John P. Forbes; Comity and Fel- 
lowship, Hon. John D. Long; New Americans, Mr. 
Charles W. Clifford; Church Building Loan Fund, 
Mr. Francis H. Lincoln; Library, Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish. Address by the Secretary. Unfinished and 
miscellaneous business, 

2.30 p.M. Concluding business session at Tremont 
‘Temple. It is expected that addresses upon aspects of 
our work will be given by Rev. Wilson M. Backus, 
Secretary of the Western Conference; Rev. George W. 
Stone, Field Secretary for the Pacific coast; Rev. 
Thomas E. Chappell, Circuit Missionary in Aroostook 
County, Maine; and Rev. Henry W. Foote of New 
Orleans, La. 

7.30 p.M. Evening session in Tremont Temple. All 
seats free. Addresses on the ‘Genius of the Unitarian 
Movement,” by President Charles W. Eliot, Judge 
Francis C. Lowell, and Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
D.D. 

Special attention is called to the fact that the annuat 
sermon will be given in Arlington Street Church (not in 
Tremont Temple), Tuesday evening the twenty-fourth. 
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THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Friday, May 27, 1904 


AT 6 P.M. 


Gen. WILLIAM F. DRAPER will preside. 


Addresses by Baron KENTARO KANEKO of 

Japan; Rev. JAMES EELLS, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 

ULYSSES G.B. PIERCE, Washington, D.C.; Hon. 
HOMAS M, OSBORNE, mayor of Auburn, N.Y. 

Tees at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. B. CrarKke & Co., Park Street, corner 
Tremont Street, on and after Monday, May 16, between 
the hours of 9 and 4 0’clock, 

First Balcony and front rows Second Balcony tickets, 
$1.00; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15. 


1849 THE CHILDREN’S MISSION. 1904 


THE F¢ty-7if/th Anniversary of the CHILDREN’s 
Mission TO THB CHILDREN OF THE DeEsTITUTE will be 
held on Thursday afternoon, May 26, at 3 o’clock, at the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. 

A report of the work of the year will be made, with ad- 
dresses by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Washington, 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly, and other friends whose 
names will be given next week. 

Singing by the Parker Memorial Chorus Choir and by 
the children of the Mission. An Organ Recital will be 
given from 2.30 until 3 o’clock. 

All interested in benevolent work for children are cor- 
dially invited. 

CHRISTOPHER R. E iot, Secretary. 


Addresses. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


The address of Rev. GEORGE W. SOLLEY 


is New Clairvaux, Montague, Mass. 


THE address of Mrs. Helen Campbell is 
5 Walnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In_ Ashby, 30th ult., by Rev. George S. Shaw, Thomas 
W. Gould and Myrtle Er. Dunlap, both of Fitchburg. 

In Dorchester, 2zoth ult., by Rev. George M. Bodge of 
Westwood, Alexander D. Fraser and Mary Frank Willis, 
both of Dorchester. 


j | Deaths. 


At Salem, 3oth ult., Miss Elizabeth Hunnewell Kimball, 
aged 87 years. A life-long member of the North Society, 
and a stanch believer in Unitarian principles. “‘ The path 
of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. 

At Salem, 28th ult., Miss Harriet M, King, aged 73 years. 
A member of the North Society, an interested and active 
supporter of the Unitarian faith. “‘T shall be satisfied 
when I awake in thy likeness.’ 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Chapel 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 


ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


COLLEGE WOMAN (minister’s daughter) 

whose sabbatical year begins in June wishes in some 
useful way to pay her expenses to the East. She is an ex- 
perienced traveller, a good chaperon, and a good finan- 
cier. English and American reterences. Inquire of Mrs. 
EpWARD JENNINGS, 47 Prospect St., Waterbury, Conn. 


OUSE TO LET.—A lady, desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year, will rent her house fully 
furnished, from June x or later, to responsible party. 
House has eleven rooms and bath, and is finely located on 
a hill overlooking Boston Harbor. References given and 
required. ddress Mrs. H. Barrows, 65 Sawyer 
Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and 5 et in “Old Va.’?? 

Write for facts to one who changed. Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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Neponset, $13.37; Howard Sunday-school, $18; Lowell, 
$14.99; First Church, Salem, $5.50; North Church, 
Salem, $45.07; Sterling, $12.57; Keene, N.H., $12; Chic- 
opee Falls, $6.14; Wayland, $1.67; Holyoke, $5; Christian 

nion Sunday-school, Reading, $10.25; Green Harbor, 
fo Gs; Laconia, N.H., $3; Rockland, $11.66; Concord, 

-H., $20: Sturbridge, $8 91; Waltham, $13; Church of 
the Discipies, Boston, $5; Gardner, $8.45; Fairhaven, 
$0.31; Weston, $20; Grafton, $5; etersham, $4.50; 
Eastondale, $1.60: Anas. Me., $5; Hopedale, $14.14; 
East Boston, $9.27; All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, eae 
Peabody, $6.01; Bedford, $12; Second Baptist Church, 
East Cambridge, $4.55; Brockton, $10;, Brewster, $10; 
Berlin, $5.54; Littleton, $8.40; Waterville, Me., $4 92; 
Manchester, N.H., $18; Unity Church, Natick, $3; Bel. 
mont, $8.50; Ayer, $7.25; Middleboro, $5.02; Newport, 
R.L., $18; Cohasset, $26; First Religious Society, Rox- 
bury, $12; Lebanon, N.H., $12; Tyngsboro, $2.50; Ware, 
$7; Dighton, $5; Braintree, $7.57; Milford, N.H., $7.58; 
Channing Church Newton, $13.81; St. John, N.B., $3.20; 
Duxbury, $3.73; Stow, $5.26; Third Religious Society, 
Dorchester, $10; Malden, $4.60; Derby, Conn., $1.85 ; 
Billerica, $7; Gloucester, $5.35; Fitchburg, $13.36; East 


Lexington, $5.70; estboro, $4.37: Lancaster, $48.75 ; 
Arlington, $20.10; New South Church, Boston, $10; Sud- 
bury, $1.31; Bangor, Me., $5; Medford, $5.50; Florence, 


4.50; Bolton, $2.20; Medfield, $10.60: Stoneham, $2.12; 

astport, Me., $10; Waverly, $4 49; Roslindale, $19.38; 
Groton, $4.50; Haverhill, BO ; Jamaica Plain, $353 
Marblehead, $2; Brattleboro, Vt., $7.72; Wilton, N.H., 
f7027 § Norfolk Church, Dorchester, $5.14; Wellesley 

ills, $14; Kingston, $3; Exeter, N.H., $3.77; Houlton, 
Me., $2.75; West Bridgewater, $2.56; Melrose, $8; 
Clinton, $2.25; Walpole, $6.26; Barre, $4.25; Norton, 
$3.25; Second Parish, Worcester, $25: South Natick, 
$6.28; New North Society, Hingham, 4.60; Belfast, Me., 
$2; Portsmouth, N.H., $7.77; Peterboro, N.H., $4; 
West Upton, $11.24; Winchendon, $2.70; Castine, Or. 
$6.25; Norwell, $2.50; Arlington Street Church, $23; 
Randolph, $7.60; Canton, $5.10; First Parish, Cambridge, 
$27.55; New Bedford, $4; Marlboro, $20; Quincy, $10; 
Pepperell, $7.30; _ Deerfield, ; Newburyport, $10; 
Charlestown, N.H., $3.550;. North Andover, $5; Second 
Society, Athol, $4.64; Nashua, N.H., $5.50; Pembroke, 
£2.54 Newton Centre, $7.16; Ellsworth, Me., $475; 

antucket, $3; Woburn, $10; Leominster, $17.55 ; pridge: 
water, £3.31; Wollaston, $13.30; Rowe, $1.42; WwW ipo e, 
N.H , $2.25; Lynn, $6.90; A Thank Offering, $10; Hud- 
son, $6.50; Dedham, 44; Shirley, $8.35; Templeton, $2.36; 
Somerville, $17.48; Milton, $3.03; Kennebunk, Me., $10; 
Francestown, he Ee Bene $8.73; Brooklyn, 
Conn., $3; Andover, N.H., $6; Millbury, $3; Hartford, 
Conn., $26.32; Franklin Falls, N.H., $5; Prospect Har- 
bor, Me.,20 cents; Tuckerman Sunday-school, Revere, $5; 
Warwick, $1.85; Leicester, $5; Miss Helen A. Fowle, 
socents; Mrs. Erland Thayer, $5; Mrs. Jennie Gowing, 
$25; Mrs. F. B. Tracy, $1; Miss Eliza F, Blacker, $10; 
Donaldand Richard Crane of Quincy, in their mite-boxes, 
$2; Alfred W. Cutting, $2. otal of Easter offerings, 
$1,407.52. 

H. Pickerinc, Treasurer, 156 Oliver Street. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES. 


According to our record the following so- 
cieties, having sent ‘‘a contribution for mis- 
sionary uses to the treasurer of the Association 
for two successive years,” thelast having been 
placed in his hands “‘on or before May 1,” are 
entitled to representation at the coming an- 
nual meeting ‘‘by the persons of its minister 
and two additional lay delegates.” If any 
omissions are discovered in the list or any so- 
ciety fails to receive blank credentials, it is 
desirable that notice should be sent to me 
without delay. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN, Sec’y. 


Alameda, Cal. King’s Chapel. 

Albany N.Y. First Parish, West Rox- 
Alton, {il bury, ~ i 
Andover, N.H. Arlington Street Church. 
Andover, North, Mass. First Parish,  Brigh- 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. :— 


Second Unitarian Society. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Me. 
Ayer, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me. 
Bar Harbor, Me. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bath, N.H. 
Belfast, Me. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass.:— 
First Parish, Dorchester, 
F irst Church. ‘ 
First Religious Society, 
Roayay. 
Second Church, 


ton. 

First Congregational So- 
Chet] analcn Plain. 
Third Religious Society, 

Dorchester. 
Hawea Unitarian Cong’l 
Church, South Boston. 
Bulfinch Place Church, 
South Cong’! Church. 
Church of the Disciples. 
Church of Our Father, 
East Boston. 
All Souls’ Church, Rox- 


bury. 

Church of the Unity, Ne- 
ponset, 

New South Church. 

Norfolk Unitarian Church, 
Dorchester. 

Unitarian Church, Roslin- 


e. 

Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bridgewater, East, Mass. 
Bridgewater, West, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass, 
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Brookfield, Mass. 

Brookline, Mass. : — 
First Parish. 3 
Second Unitarian Society. 

Brooklyn, Conn. 

Buffalo, N.Y.:— 
Church of Our Father. 

Burlington, Vt. 

Cambridge, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 

Third Cong’! Society. 

Canton, Mass. 

Castine, Me. 

Charleston, S.C. 

Charlestown, N.H. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chelmsford, Mass. 

Chelsea, Mass. 

Chicago, Ill. :— , 
First Unitarian Society, 
Unity Church. 

Third Unitarian Church. 
All Souls’ Church. 

Chicopee, Mass. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Clinton, Mass. 

Cohasset, Mass. 

Concord, Mass. 

Concord, N.H. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Danvers, Mass. 

Davenport, Ia. 

Dedham, Mass, 

Deerfield, Mass. 

Denver, Col. 

Derby, Conn. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Dighton, Mass. 

Dover, Mass. 

Dover, N.H. 

Dublin, N.H. 

Duxbury, Mass. 

Easton, Mass.:— 
Congregational Parish. 
Society at North Easton. 

Eastport, Me. 

Ellsworth, Me. 

Erie, Pa. 

Exeter. N.H. 

Fairhaven, Mass. 

Fall River, Mass. 

Fargo, N.D. 

Farmington, Me. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

Fitzwilliam, N.H. 

Framingham, Mass. 

Francestown, N.H. 

Franklin 

Gardner, Mass. 

Geneseo, IIl. 

Gloucester, Mass. 

Gouldsboro, West, Me. 

Grafton, Mass. 

Greenfield, Mass. 

Groton, Mass. 

Hackensack, N.J. 

Hanska, Minn. 

Harvard Mass. 

Haverhill, Mass. 

Hehe eet gs, V 
ighlan rings, Va. 

Hingham, Masse CAS 
First Parish. 

Second Parish. 
Third Cong’! Society. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Hood River, Ore. 

Hopedale. Mass. 

Houlton, Me. 

Hubbardston, Mass. 

Mudson, Mass. 

Hyde Park, Mass. 

Iowa City, Ia. 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

amestown, N.Y. 
eene, N.H. 

Kennebunk, Me. 

Keokuk, Ia. 

Kingston, Mass. 

Lancaster, Mass. 

Lawrence, Kan. 

Lawrence, Mass. 

Lebanon, N.H. 

Leicester, Mass. 

Leominster, Mass, 

Lexington, Mass. 

Lincoln, Mass. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Littleton, Mass. 

Littleton, N.H. 

Los Sogn Cal. 

Louisville, Ky 

Lowell, Mass, 

Lynn, Mass. 
adison, Wis. 

Malden, Mass. 

Manchester, N.H. 

Marlboro, Mass. 

Marshfield, Mass. : — 
Second Cong’! Society. 
Grace Chapel. 

Meadville, Pa. 

Medfield, Mass. 

Medford, Mass. 

Melrose, Mass. 

Mendon, Mass. 

Middleboro, Mass. 

Milford, N.H. 

Millbury, Mass. 

Milton, Mass. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Minneapolis, Minn. :— 
First Unitarian Church. 
Free Christian Church, 

Montclair, N.J. 

Montpelier, Vt. 

Montreal, Can. 

Nantucket, Mass. 


Nashua, N.H. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburg, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Newington, N.H. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R.I. t 
Newton, Mass.:— 

Channing scligiess Soc’y. 

Chestnut Hill Society. 

Society at Newton Centre. 

Society at West Newton, 
New York, N.Y.:— 

Church of All Souls. 

Church of the Messiah. 

First Unitarian Society, 

Brooklyn. | 4 

Second Unitarian Society, 

Brooklyn, 
Church of the Redeemer, 
New Brighton. . 
Third Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn. 
Lenox Avenue Church. 
Fourth Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn. 
Northampton, Mass. :— 
Second Congregational 
Church. 

Society at Florence. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Orange, N.J. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Passaic, N 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa.:— 

First Unitarian Church. 

Unitarian Society of Ger- 

mantown. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Pomona, Cal. 
Portland, Me. :— 

First Parish. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Providence, R.I.:— 

First Cong’! Church, 

Westminster Cong’! Soc’y. 
Quincy, Mass.:— 

First Cong’! Society. 

Wollaston Unitar’n Soc’y, 
Randolph, Mass. 

Reading, Mass. 
Redlands, Cal. 
Lo ata 1 

idgewoo . 
Roceter Nit, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Rockland, Mass. 

Rowe, Mass. 

Rutherford, N.J. 

Saco, Me. 

St. Louis, Mo.:— 
Church of the Messiah. 
Church of the Unity. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Salem, Mass,:— 

First Cong’! Society. 

Second Church. 

North Society, 

Salem, Ore. 

San Diego, Cal. 

Sandwich, Mass. 

San Francisco, Cal.:— 

First Unitarian Society. 

Second Unitarian Society. 

Santa Ana, Cal. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash.” 
Sharon, Mass. 

Shelbyville, I11.:— 

First Cong’) Church, 

Jordan Church. 

Shelter Neck, N.C. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 

Sioux City, Ia, 

Somerville, Mass.:— 

First Cong’! Society. 

Second Unitarian Society. 
Spokane, Wash, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Sterling, Mass. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass, 
Sullivan, Me. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mass. ° 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
‘Topeka, Kan, 
‘Toronto, Can. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Union City, Pa, 
Upton, Mass. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
yineland, N. J. 
‘ineyard Haven, Mass. 
Walpole, Mass. 
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Walpole, N.H. 


Whitman, Mass. 
Waltham, Mass. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Ware, Mass. Wilton, N.H.:— 

Warwick, Mass. First Cong’! Church. 
Washington, D.C. Liberal Christian Church. 
Watertown, Mass. Winchendon, Mass. 
Waterville, Me Winchester, Mass. 

bras es Mass. Windsor, Vt. 

LB , Mass. Woburn, Mass. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. Worcester, Mass. :— 


Second Parish, 

Church of the Unity. 

South Unitarian Society, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


Westboro, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 
Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 
Third Season, 
Highly recommended, Athletics, snchutiog Golf. im r- 


ing. Send for booklet “B.”. EDGAR BURR SMI 
312 E. 7th St., Plainfield, N.J. - 


‘“*In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills.’’ 


Roxmor 


A wild, picturesque, quiet retreat. Altitude, 1,200 feet. 
Modern house. Open all seasons. For booklet and par- 
ticulars apply to EDWARD B. MILLER, Wood- 
land, Ulster County, N.Y. 


Cottages, tents, and camp sites also offered. 


“‘White Mountain” 
Refrigerators. 


“White Mountain”? 
Refrigerators easily 
occupy the highest po- 
sition in the refriger- 
ator world, They 
stand for all that is 
best in refrigerators 
and refrigeration, 
They are dry, clean, 
cleanable, pure, eco- 
nomical, convenient, 
roomy, durable, sani- 
tary to the utmost de- 
gree and cold as an 
iceberg. 

MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Nashua, N.H. 


The Ruins of Mitla, 

The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 

The Pyramid of Cholula, 

The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED IN 


MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC 
LAND, BEST REACHED VIA 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R. 


Through Daily Service 
from New Orleans. 


For further information, free illustrate: 


blets, maps. 
time-tables, railroad and steamship i eda - 


rths, address 


L. H. NUTTING, General East P Agen 
304 Broadway or . Broadway, New York Cite. ‘ 


E, E. CURRIER, New E 
ton St., poe ued ew England Agent, 170 Washing 


G, F. JACKSON, A.G. P.A., Mex. Int. R-R., Cludad 
Porlile Dias, Ceabstia, Ma: ne 
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Bible Study. 


I have several copies of Prof. Huide- 
koper’s ‘‘Testimony of History to the Gen- 
uineness of the Gospels’? which I should like 
to give to Alliance branches or study classes 
interested in Bible study. This book con- 
tains a very forcible and interesting argu- 
ment for the substantial genuineness of the 
Gospels, founded on a thorough study of 
the habits and ideas of the Christians and 
Jews of the first three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Address (Miss) L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, 91 Mt.Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Peace Congress. 


The Thirteenth International Peace Con- 
gress is to meet in Boston during the first 
week of October, the opening session to be 
on Monday evening, October 3, followed by 
morning and evening sessions during the 
succeeding four days. There has been but 
one meeting of the Congress in America 
before, that in connection with the exposi- 
tion at Chicago in 1893. It is hoped that 
the coming congress will be the largest and 
most important since the revival of the con- 
gresses in 1889. 

The place of the United States in the his- 
tory of international arbitration and the 
peace movement is a proud one. No dele- 
gation was more influential at The Hague 
Conference than our own; and Baron d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant, one of the French 
members of The Hague Court and the leader 
of the arbitration movement in France, has 
recently declared that the action of our gov- 
ernment is promptly sending to The Hague 
the Pious Fund case, and still more in in- 
sisting upon the reference there of the Vene- 
zuela cases, has done more than anything 
else to hasten the regular use of the tribunal 
and to advance its prestige among the na- 
tions. 

To promote popular education as to the 
duty of supplanting the war system by ra- 
tional and legal methods, of the speedy re- 
duction of armaments and the application of 
the vast sums spent upon them to construc- 
tive ends, and of the better general organi- 
zation of thenationsin their mutual relations, 
is the object of the International Peace 
Congresses. 


Statistics gathered by the Living Church 
show that baptism of infants has fallen off 
50 per cent. during the past fourteen years 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


A good scheme for cheap money orders 
might consist in fixing postage stamps to 
the address side of a postal card and sending 
it through the mail as usual. To provide 
a fee to cover expenses the government 
could pay one cent less than the value of 
the. affixed stamps. The stamps would be 
cancelled at the first post-office in the ordi- 
nary way, and this would make them value- 
less if detached from the card; and the 


The Christian Registes £3} 


OLD HICKORY. 


Several things have risen lately beside the ther- 
ff mometer. One notable uprising has been that of a 
y/ fine line of Old Hickory furniture in the “great com- 
f/ fort ” shapes of fifty years ago. 

Bear in mind that genuine Hickory furniture is 
now exceedingly rare. ‘There is very little of it made. 
Once made, however, it lasts forever. There is almost 
no limit to the life of a stout hickory armchair. 

In the pattern here shown there is very little 
attempt at delicacy of finish. The aim is to carry 
out in the rough, heavy sticks of timber the old furni- 
ture of early times. The design matches the wood. 

The splint back and seat are both concaved to fit the figure in the most 
comfortable manner. It makes a delightful smoking-chair. It will be a pictur- 
esque addition to any lawn or piazza. The price is very moderate; and, if you 
desire one, it will be wise to speak quickly before the supply is exhausted, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1903-1904 


Register Tract Series. 


22. Herod and John. 

23. Glad to be Alive. 

24. The Widow’s Mite. (By Robert Collyer.) 

25. Denominational Loyalty. 

26. The Triumph of the Christ. 

27. The Influence on this Life of Belief in 
Another. (An Easter Sermon.) 

28. The Man of Sorrows. 

29. Seeing. 

30. What We really Need to Know. 

31. The Divine Wonder of Spring. 

32. Religion and Beliefs about the Bible. 


(By Robert Collyer.) 


s and orders for back numbers or current 


money would be paid only in the town or | series should be sent to 
city to which the card is sent, and to the | Geo, H. Ells Ge., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


person addressed. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


No. r. My New NeicHsor, By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
Succeeding oo Unity Pulpit BP $1.00 per hundred, 
No. 2. THE CoNGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been eet Peis Chane F. Dole. peso per pundisd- 4 
“ ” ors; ERICAN UNITARIANISM! s istory an 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
through the seasen. $1.50 per hundred. 
Each sermen will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- | No. 6 CeSRCH Ones oy By x= William 1, 
ing the week following its delivery, SEC eee 28, oe LEU - 
‘ No. 8 THe JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 
fae iption price, $1.so for the series; single sermons, qud nent, iaeienal and Univers By Rey. 
ls illiam R. Alger, .50 per hundred. 
NOW READY: No. 9. THE ree OF bare a Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 
1. eoeglpatd = on No. 11 Te Commer! Be Mora sowER, 
2. e rd’s er. y Rev. E. A. Horton. 1.00 per hundred. 
3. The Church pe | City. No. 13 gee Po thy ioe Unitagesiens and 
4. Servetus and the Church. oe hundreal eve. Everett arene 
5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) No. 14. Weat wy east 1s IT IN seer 2 By Rev. 
. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
6. Pees vs Not Done. No. 15. ip aes bes aye ober — B a 
7. Sp . ames Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 18. How we HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
s: peng By Robert Coll Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
9 Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
10. Growing Old. No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivars. By Rev. S. M. 
11, The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. Patiers, Face. per huadred ieee 
14. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’sSermon.) | No, 20. Tuzopore Parker’s Letter To A Younc 
19. Walking with God. (By Robert Collyer.) t PE Ses 50 os per —— By Rev. J. 
0. 23. ORKING THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev. J. H. 
Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 24. THE ee (igh ree -e ee Doc- 
TRINAL. y John Hamilton om, 60 cents 
12. I. The God We Worship. pepiindred: 
13. Il. The Christ We Love. No. 28. Ee Uarry oF ee eee yo ee By 
. Ill, The Heaven We Hope For, ev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
oe IV. The Hell We Fear P No. 29. Tue SupersTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
. i! 2: oF THE Precious BLoop oF Curist. By 
17. Vv. The Bible We Accept. nom James T. Bixby, Ph.D, $1.50 per hun- 
18. VI. The Divine Inspiration. ce 
20. Vil. The Salvation We Believe in. 
ai. VIII. The Church We Belong to. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries, 


At a political meeting an excited Irishman 
had risen to yell his satisfaction, “‘Sit 
down!” called the man behind him, twitch- 
ing his coat tails. ‘‘Don’t you know you're 
opaque?” ‘And that I’m not!” cried the 
other. “I’m O’Brien.” 


“Tet me show you some Japanese bric- 
a-brac,’’ said the clerk in the big store. 
“Ohi -a70,"* responded the man with the fierce 
mustache. “I’m a Russian sympathizer. 
Don’t want anything from Japan.” ‘Oh, 
you needn’t worry. All this was made in 
the United States.”—Chicago Daily News. 


Booker T. Washington tells a pretty good 


story of an old negro carpenter who had 
contracted to build a cottage and found he 
had cleared exactly ten cents on the job. 
Asked if he were not greatly disappointed 
over the outcome, he replied: ‘‘No, sah, not 
the least bit: it’s wuth ten cents to boss dese 
yere white men.” 


A minister writes of his endeavor to find 
a copy of the Apocrypha. He heard that a 
certain Wesleyan preacher hada copy. The 
man, a worthy cobbler, said he had it: 
“Wife,” he cried, “where's our hypocrisy 
that we used to keep in the cupboard?” 
The seeker failed to get the book, and failed 
also to decide whether it was a case of hypo- 
critical possession of an Apocrypha, or an 
apocryphal possession of hypocrisy. 


An Irishman fell from a ladder, and lay 
—apparently insensible—upon the ground. 
A crowd of sympathetic friends gathered 
about him, and a physician was called. He 
said at once that the man was dead, where- 
upon Pat opened his eyes and promptly 
denied the charge. ‘‘Whist, now, Pat,” ex- 
claimed one of the bystanders, “don’t be 
talkin’ nonsinse! Sure, the doctor knows 
best!” 


Some Scotchmen were dining, and after 
the toasts each contributed something to 
the entertainment. Dr. MacDonald was 
pressed to sing, but protested that he could 
not. ‘‘My voice is altogether unmusical,”’ 
he explained. ‘I never sing.” The com- 
pany thought the doctor was modest, and 
insisted. ‘‘Very well!” he said at last. 
Long before he had finished, his audience 
was uneasy. There was a painful silence 
as the doctor sat down, broken at length by 
the voice of a braw Scot at the end of the 
table. “Mon,” he exclaimed, ‘your sing- 
in’s no up to much, but your veracity’s just 
awiw !” 


Each member of the Kentucky legislature 
is given the choice of a newspaper during the 
session, at the expense of the State. One 
old fellow chose the Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal, He was wholly unversed in parliament- 
ary usage; and, when he heard a member 
move to dispense with the reading of the 
journal, he laid aside his paper. After two 
weeks’ forbearance ceased to bea virtue, and 
he rose for his first speech. ‘‘ Mr, Speaker,” 
he said, ‘I raise to a pint of order. I have 
sat in my seat peaceful and larnin’ the ways. 
Every morning about the time I get to read- 
ing my copy of the /ournal, up jumps some 


Republican and moves to dispense with the 


reading of it. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ain’t 
never heard any one moving to dispense with 
the reading of the Louisville Commercial, 
and I'm tired of this tyrannical io 
I move to lay the matter on the table.” 
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St. Louis 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


Kendal Green, Mass. 


WHITE STAR LINE s 


HURCH 
ARPETS. 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW. 
KENNARD 
6CO 


vos We are now making 

under our own patents 
Four-luse 

Cuimine Hacrt Ciocks 


CrimiNG WESTMINSTER § 
os Clocks originating | 


with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
under our guarantee 
and name. 

In Manocany Cases 
fof best workmanship. 


SI-WASHINGTON: SF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 


POST-OFFICE: 


Twin Screw Passenger a ee 
BOSTON DIRE 0 TS 


Mediterranean. A 
GIBRALTAR ‘ALGIERS 
MARSEILLES GENOA 
NAPLES ALEXANDRIA 

Romanic Ma aes June 18, July 30 
Canopic, May 28, July 2 


rst Class, $80 upward. 


Cymric, May 19, June 16, July 14 
Cretic, Jane 2, June 30, July 28 


Republic, ‘June 9, July 7, Aug. 11 


sst Class, and $65 upward. 


For rates and further information apply to or address 
WHITE STAR LINE, 84 State St., Boston. 


Church Purniture of all kinds 


New York, 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


‘| ASSETS, Jan. x, cond 


New 
ervices 


VIA 
ZORES 


, Aug. 27 


BOSTON “iverroon SERVICE 


PEWS—PULPITS 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 


ATMANY: JOHN HH. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


658 Serbovisren St 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


secccece $35,784,010.50 
32,569,406.71 


LIABILITIES : 


$3,214,603.79 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 

setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


se ms Se STEVENS, President. 
tae D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


Ss. keel |" Secreta 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


MENEELY & co iatan” 


Loleigt 3 bape tt Ea a EY N. ¥. 
e True *‘* Menee ndard ” 
CHIMES, DEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


Educational. : 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
TWENTIETH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 23. 


Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., Iruaca, N.Y. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School come Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories, Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. 
Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigor- 
ous school life. American ideals. Illustrated an let 
sent free. DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


. FOR BOYS . 
Elementary aad advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &s; 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL 
HILLSIDE, WISCONSIN. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Location on a valley farm, healthful-~ and beautiful. 
Every advantage for health, pleasure, and study. Fine 
buildings, modern appliances, well-equipped laborateries. 
Excellent facilities for Science, Nature Study, Music, and 
Art. Prepares for colleges and universities. Large corps 
of teachers, kindly and uplifting social atmosphere. Un- 
usual combination of school and home. Write for cata- 
logue. LLOYD-JONES SISTERS, Principals. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


oS 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1904-05, Now Ready. 


BOSTON. 


